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here is a spate of speculation regarding 
the change in command of the Chinese 
Communists. But on the whole, it is too 
early to tell what effect, if any, there will be 
as a result of replacing Mao Tse-tung by Liu 
Shao-chi as head of the Peiping regime. 
One thing is obvious. Mao is no longer 
the sole ruler of the regime. His powers are 
divided up with Liu. Some commentators 
like to read into the fact that by choosing 


his own heir, Mao’s powers are strengthened 
instead of being weakened. We cannot sub- 
scribe to this view, because Mao would not 
have stepped down if he did not have to do 
so. Whatever was the cause of his resignation, 
whether it was due to discontent from inside 
his party, or the displeasure of Moscow over 
his actions, or both, the fact is that he. had 
to step down. Though Communist dialectics 
provide a way of going back one step in 
order to advance two, we are inclined to view 
Mao’s resignation as due to more pressing 
considerations than pure dialectics. 


There is also a widespread attempt to 
belittle the significance of Mao’s resignation 
by saying that the chairmanship is mainly 
ceremonial. Those who. cherish this view 
should remember that just as it was far from 
an empty title when Mao held it, so will it 
be far from a sinecure with his successor. 
Especially is this true when viewed in the 
light that in the present shift Liu also took 
over the chairmanship of the “National De- 
fense Council.” This will give Mao’s new heir 
control over the military affairs in addition 
to whatever powers he is entitled to as chair- 
man of the regime. 
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It must be remembered that Liu is an 
international Communist, which means that 
he is oriented to Moscow in personal loyalty 
as well as in ideological concepts. To a very 
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great extent this is true with all Communists; Pr . 
but with a man of Liu Shao-chi’s type this dia 
orientation is an obsession, a way of life, and Soc: 
in him Moscow has implicit faith. Admit § 2°" 
tedly Liu is a good friend of Mao, but in the a 
Communist Party personal relations count pet 
little. Whatever else this shift may mean, it 
will at least signify that under Liu the tiés J thes 
between Peiping and Moscow will become § J@P2 
closer. In all probability the Chinese Com. § 0 ¢! 
munists will become more intransigent, more | ‘hey 
aggressive than ever before. their 

In this light we may very well say that the ‘ 
it was Moscow which caused Mao’s fall, § @U™ 
For Moscow has good reasons for displacing her 
Mao with Liu. It is true that the displaced gg 
chairman has rendered great services to the State: 
Communist cause and has done his best tog te J: 
stand in the good grace of Moscow. But ing #suec 
the last few years he has rubbed Khrushchev § 29™ 
the wrong way. Especially in the downgrad § @¢"t. 
ing of Stalin and in his denouncing of Tito§ ™4Y> | 
was he out of step with Moscow. Regarding§ “ecto 
the former, he did not go far enough tog attemy 
please Khrushchev. Regarding the latter, heg ® Sha 
went too far, because in going all out against WI 
revisionism he sought to scare revisionistg§ and ra 





in his own fold. In other countries or in any 
other system of alliance such differences would 
be laughed off. They would constitute no 
offense at all. But in the Communist way 
of doing things, Khrushchev expects his 
stooges to act like his echoes or automatons. 
(Continued on page. 3) 
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Japanese Electors’ Mandate 


he resounding victory scored’ by the 
“BR Liberal-Democrat Party in the recent 
elections held in Japan was a vindication of 
Premier Nobusuke Kishi’s policy and ‘a repu- 
diation of the pro-Communist platform of the 
Socialists. In these elections the Liberal- 
Democrats won 14 of the 19 prefectural gov- 
ernorships and 1,895 of the 2,656 seats in the 
prefectural legislatures. 

More than a mere victory of a party, 
these elections showed the maturity of the 
Japanese electors. It showed they knew how 
to choose arid choose well. It also showed 
they knew how to protect themselves and 
their country from Communist menace. For 
the Socialists had an out and out pro-Com- 
munist program, which included, among 
other things, recognition of the Peiping re- 
gime and severance of ties with the United 
States. Shortly. before the present. elections, 
the Japanese Socialist leaders visiting Peiping 
issued a joint statement with the Chinese 
Communists denouncing’ the Kishi govern- 
ment. The defeat of the Socialists at the polls 
may, therefore, be taken to mean that the 
tlectors looked with disfavor at the Socialists’ 
attempt to introduce the Communist wolves 
to share their own bed. 

While the public disproval of Communism 
and radicalism was thus unmistakenly shown 


—— 


(Continued from pege. 2Y: 


They must not do too much or fall too far 
back. In short, Mao had to be replaced by 
someone like Liu. 

If this line of reasoning is correct, then 
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in the polls, it is regrettable to note that even 
among the Liberal-Democrats there are some 
who like to flirt with the Chinese Communists 
for trade as well as for the realization of 
their political ambitions. Japan’s trade with 
the Chinese Communists is but negligible 
when compared with that carried on with the 
free nations. It amounted to no more than 
3 per cent of Japan’s total trade in the best 
postwar year, while in other years, it fluctu- 
ated around 2 per cent. What is worse is 
that she cannot hope to increase her trade 
position with the Chinese mainland without 
inviting the Chinese Communists to interfere 
in her internal affairs. And when that inter- 
ference takes effect, the Liberal-Democrats 
would be the first ones to suffer, regardless 
of whether individually they hold.leftist or 
rightist views. 

In the past few years, the Liberal-Dem< 
ocrats have consistently received the endorse~ 
ment of the people in their attempt ‘to work 
for domestic prosperity and to conduct inter 
national relations with self-respect, brooking 
no interference from the Communist bloc. 
While celebrating their election victory, they 
should be more than ever convinced of the 
rightness of their cause and exercise more 
vigilance than ever to guard their country 
against Communist menace. 


we can say Mao’s fall is only beginning. 
For when Moscow engineers the fall of its 
stooge, it will not stop until he has made a 
full impact on terra firma. 





One More Soviet Imposition 


he 10,000-foot limit that Soviet Russia 

has tried to impose on the Western al- 
lies in their flights to and from Berlin over 
the air corridor is a self-assumed law-making 
power with wide implications. If it is ac- 
cepted, the allies might as well bow them- 
selves out of Berlin right now before the 
Russians impose more onerous conditions. 


Unreasonable as the demand is, it is quite 
in keeping with the Russian way of conduct- 
ing a diplomatic offensive. The present one 
was launched with two objectives in view. 
The first is to keep the West. on the jump. 
It has never been the Soviets’ policy to let 
the free nations feel at ease—either with the 
Soviet bloc or among themselves. This move 
will add tension to the already explosive 
condition in Berlin. It may also increase the 
differences that the Soviets have been trying 
to plant among the Western allies. 


The second is to prepare for the failure 
of the coming foreign ministers conference. 
The Soviets must know that, with their ideas 
regarding East and West Berlin and European 
peace, there is little likelihood that the com- 
ing foreign ministers conference will be 
productive of any result. In order to make 


possible gains out of the anticipated failure, 
the Soviets are creating a situation in which 
they may lay all the blame for the failure of 
the coming conference on the West. 


Someone may contend that this is a small 
matter and that as the air corridor is but a 
little stretch of the sky as far as flying goes, 
why can’t the Western occupying powers give 
in to the demand so as to create a wholesome 
atmosphere for the coming foreign ministers 
conference? Among the three Western oc- 
cupying powers, the British are very receptive 
of this idea. The fact is that once the West- 
ern allies give in to this demand, the next 
step would be some other more onerous 
conditions. 


Besides, when the power of legislation, 
prosecution and the judge is vested in the 
Soviets, they can be depended upon to make 
flying over the air corridor altogether impos 
sible. In other» words, once we concede that 
it is a small matter to fly below 10,000 feet as 
demanded by the Soviets, very soon even 


flying below five thousand: feet: would be 


wrong. As a wit. has put it, the Soviets. will 
soon require the Western nations to go to 
Berlin in a submarine. . 


Princes, dukes, generals, and prime ministers cannot save their 
offspring from vagrancy.—Chinese Proverb 
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Two Meals of Congee A Day 


[' the Chinese Communists had their way, 
hiring and firing of employees on the 
Chinese mainland would soon become a very 
simple matter. The Red boss would tell a 
prospective employee: “The job gives you two 
meals of congee a day. Take it or leave it.” 
The employee may not like the treatment, but 
it is no good for him to try to get a job else- 
where, for no other place will take him. He 
has been assigned to work in a certain com- 
mune, and he has to report for duty there, 
or he will get no work and starve. 


This is no story invented by us for the 
amusement of our readers. It is'in fact based 
on an article appearing in the Peking People’s 
Daily of March 7 and one in the.Peking Wan 
Pao of March 13, in which the writers gloat over 
the success of the new food rationing, system 
adopted in, the Chienming people’s commune, 
Hopei Province, i.e. by feeding people congee 
twice a day so, as to save grain (for export), 
It is not to. be; supposed that. this. was an 
isolated case, for in Hopei alone more than 
836 communes have enforced the same system. 


For the benefit of the uninitiated, let us 


note that congee is made with one part rice ‘ 


to 20-30 parts of water. The Chinese have 
the habit of taking a. light breakfast of 
congee, or feeding the sick with.it. During 
a famine when foodstuffs are scarce, the 
famine victims are given a ration of congee. 
Because of its high water content, congee, 
when taken in large quantities, has the effect 
of causing extreme hunger after the water is 


excreted. This is brought about by the 
contrast following the sudden contfaction ‘of 
volume of the watery mess in the stomach. 
Therefore, for a workman with a healthy 
appetite, two meals of congee a day will have 
the effect of keeping him in perpetual. hunger, 
because even when the stomach is full the 
watery fluid of the congee is not ‘substantial 
enough to satisfy hunger. Without qualifica- 
tion this is one of the most cruel forms of 
punishment that one can mete out to a fellow 
human being. 


This is a far cry from the old days when 
the Chinese Communists claimed that ‘they 
had established a paradise for workers. 
During the short “honey moon” period shortly 
after the Communists had occupied the Chi- 
nese mainland, they let the factory employees 
humiliate and torture their bosses with’ de- 
mands for a raise in salary or for the trans- 
fer of management into their own hands. 
After the workers had seized control ‘of ‘the 
factories, the Communists would, through 
some cadres planted among the workers, 
organize the latter and make them volunteer 
to' work longer hours at less pay. ‘By a series 
of maneuvers, the factories were’ ‘again 
transferred from, the hands of the, workers 
into the hands of the Communists, ‘till.now 
not only do they have no. power to control 
the factories but also they cannot be sure 
that they will get enough food to, fill their 
empty stomachs. 


On the road to Hades there is no difference between age and youth.—Chinese Proverb 
KR Ht Re SH 
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FOUR CENTURIES OF CULTURAL 


RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CHINA AND SPAIN 


deem it a great pleasure and privilege to 

be invited to address the American Uni- 
versity Club this evening. I have been a 
member of this Club since its inception and 
my association with its activities has been 
both pleasant and rewarding. In, its brief 
history of four years, the Club has contributed 
greatly to the promotion of closer friendship 
and better understanding between the Chinese 
and the American peoples, especially in the 
cultural field. In this connection, I wish to 
pay tribute to our President, General J. L. 
Huang, for his selfless and untiring devotion 
to the work of the organization and for the 
great prominence of its. civic achievements 
in. the community. 

Although I have felt that 1 might someday 
be called upon to serve my country abroad, 
I must truthfully say that my appointment as 
Ambassador to Spain was an unexpected 
event in my life. Had I known that I was 
to be assigned to Madrid, I would have cho- 
sen Spain as my field of specialization while 
I was a student at the University of Michigan. 
As it is, I am ill-prepared and would be 
making a bold attempt to speak on any sub- 
ject in relation to Spain. Nevertheless, if I 
were expected to talk about Spain, I could not 


by Shen Chang-huan 


think of a more appropriate subject than the 
history of cultural relations, between China 
and Spain during the last four hundred years, 


The history of cultural relations between 
China and Spain‘dated back as early as the 
12th century when a Spanish traveler named 
Benjamin Tudela, according to Spanish his- 
toric records, came to a remote country 
named Ch’in which was in fact China. This. 
gives proof that the cultural interflow between 
the two countries really began at ‘that 
time. MIT) 9BBO om 


However, it was not until the 16th cen- 
tury that the East and the West had come 
to close contacts. The discovery of America 
by Christopher Columbus in 1492 and Magel- 
lan’s round-the-globe travels in 1521 had given 
great impetus’ to adventurous ‘sailors and 
devout clergymen who traveled thousands 
of miles to the East and became the forerun- 
ners of the cultural interflow between the 
East and the West. * 

2 


From the historic records of Spain, 4 
world map made by a Spaniard named Diego 
Ribero and_printed in Seville as early as 153 
was discovered in which:a sketch of China had 
been included. For inexplicable reasons, the 


Editor's Note—This is the text of a speech delivered by His Excellency Shen Chang-huan, Ambassador- 


designate to Spain, at the American University Club on May 6, 1959, 
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designs of Spanish arms and castles had been 
found on that map. They might have meant 
that the Spaniards had set foot on those 
places on which the designs of these Spanish 
arms and castles appeared. However, these 
inadvertent mistakes were soon corrected, for 
in the book entitled “Earliest Relations with 
the Chinese Empire” (Primere Relacion del 
Reino de China) written by a Catholic father, 
the Spanish authorities gave due recognition 
to the sovereignty of the Chinese Government 
by appointing two Spanish fathers of the 
Austin Mission who were geographers, Mar- 
tinus de Rada and Gero’nimo Marin, as 
representatives of the Spanish Government 
to China who had stayed at Chuanchow, 
Fukien Province from July 3 to’ September 
14, 1575. Two years later, Martinus de Rada 
accompanied by Urdaneta visited the Fukien 
coast. Based on the accents of the Chuanchow 
dialect, Martinus de Rada compiled the first 
Chinese dictionary in Spanish entitled “Art 
and Vocabulary of the Chinese Language” 
(Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua China). 
Almost in the same year, Bernadino de 
Escalante published the first Spanish work 
on Chinese history entitled “Discourse on the 
Navigation of the Portuguese to Oriental 
Kingdoms and Information on ‘the Great 
Empire of China” (Discurso de la Navegacion 
que los Portugueses Hazan a los Reinos y 
Provincias de Oriente, y de la Noticice que 
se tiene de las Grandezas del Reino de la 
China) in Seville totalling two hundred pages 
divided into sixteen chapters. It had not 
only mentioned the names of Chinese prov- 


inces but also described the characteristics © 


of the Chinese language as reading from top 
to bottom and from right to left. This book 
was translated into English and published 
in London in 1579. The British Museum still 
keeps an original copy, a photostat of which 
was published by the Spanish Government 
last year. In 1585, a Spaniard named Gon- 
zalez de Mendoza, using the above book as 
basis, compiled “the History of the Important 
Things and Customs of the Chinese Empire” 
(Historia de las’ Cosas mas Notables Bilos y 
Costumbres del Gran Reino de la China), 
which, when later published in Rome,’ became 
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one of the widely read books in Europe at 
that time. 


From the middle of the I6th century to 
the beginning of the 17th, apart from the 
fathers of the Austin Mission, there were also 
the fathers of the Society of Jesus and of the 
Dominican Mission who had come to the Far 
East to preach their gospel., Among members 
of the Jesuit Mission, Francisco Xavier was 
the first one to write about China although 
he had never been there.. He learned things 
about China in Japan. and wrote numerous 
letters on Chinese culture to his friends.in 
Europe. Among members of the Dominican 
Mission, there were two experts.on the Chi- 
nese language, Juan Cobo and Miguel de 
Bernavides.. Juan Cobo had always preached 
the gospel in the Philippines. He once rep- 
resented the Spanish Government in Japan 
and died somewhere on the eastern coast of 
Taiwan. From 1588 to 1592, he studied the 
Chinese language with remarkable results. 
In cooperation with Miguel de Bernavides 
who was then preaching in the Chinese com- 
munity in Manila, he wrote a Chinese book 
entitled “Christian Doctrine” in 1593. Fur- 
thermore, he translated the Chinese book 
“Ming Hsin Pao Chien” Ow “meaning 
“Treasure Mirrér of the Clear Heart” and 
wrote “Rectification and Improvement of the 
Principles on Nature” eens y Mojora 
de’ Principios Naturales): 


The book “Rectification and Improvement 
of the Principles on Nature” deserves special 
mention. It is two hundred pages long di- 
vided into nine chapters. The first three 
chapters deal with the Christian religion and 
the other six dwell, on the geography and 
biology of the West. In that book, it ex- 
pounded the theory with detailed illustrations 
and maps that the earth is round. It was 
the first book in the Chinese language writ- 
ten by a Westerner introducing science into 
China. The original handwritten manuscript 
of his book in both Chinese and Spanish 
languages was brought back and presented 
to King Philip II by Bernavides in 1595 
It is still on the archives of the Spanish 
National Library in Madrid: 


‘Another book worth mentioning is also a 
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Chinese work on science written by a Spanish 
father, though parts of it had been destroyed 
by fire and the remainder is kept in the 
Institute of Sinology in Leyden, Holland. 
Owing to the damaged condition of the first 
ten pages, neither the name of the book nor 
its author was known. However, from the 
fact that he wrote in the first person and 
referred to himself as’ a native of Kan Shi 
La, it was inferred that he was a Spanish 
father and that the book was written in 1606 
corresponding to the 4th year of Wan Li of 
the Ming Dynasty, for the place Castilla in 
Spain was translated as Kan Shi La in the 
Chinese language at that time. 

Another expert of the Chinese language 
of the Dominican Mission was Diego de 
Pantoja. He came to China in 1599 and was 
an acquaintance of Matteo Ricci who was a 
naturalized Chinese subject holding an of- 
ficial position towards the end of the Ming 
Dynasty. Aside from making improvements 
on the Chinese calender and introducing 
science into China, he wrote in Chinese a 
book on Christianity entitled “Chi Keh” 43% 
(Seven Ways of Coping. with Seven Desires) 
in 1614: which was subsequently included in 
the celebrated Four-Treasure Encyclopaedea 
Uji of the Chien Lung Era (1736-1796). 


As we all know, the first Chinese book on 
world geography was.“Notes on World Geog- 
raphy”. (Notes sur la Geographic Mundiale) 
written by Julio Aleni. However, it was later 
discovered that the book was based on the 
original work of Diego de Pantoja. 

Since the beginning of the 17th century, 
the influx of Spanish priests to China had 
been on the decline. However, as the Manchu 
Dynasty still attached considerable impor- 
tance to science from the West and knew 
that the clergymen were’ its bearers to China, 
no move was made to discourage them from 
coming to China. Though at this juncture 
the French, Belgian and German fathers were 
the main force working for the interflow of 
culture between the East and the West, the 
Latin translations of the Chinese classics still 
found their way to Spain. In spite of the 
slackened activities of Spanish fathers in 
China during this period, some priests in 
Mexico, then a colony of Spain, had landed 
in China in the 17th and [8th centuries. For 








instance, Father Petrus. Pinuela of the Fran- | 
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ciscan Mission in Mexico came to China in 
1676. During his protracted stay of 28 years | tta 
in China, he was the first to introduce | Pre 
Western medicine into China and wrote a § 4mm 
Chinese book of 26 pages named “a Supple- astro 
ment to the Chinese Herbs.” In addition, | °4™” 
priests of the Jesuit Society also. compiled the ; 
periodic reports on China which were sent 1736) 
to Mexico and ultimately reached Spain. At | “4am 
present, there,are numerous source materials enter 
and records contributed by those priests | With 
which are kept in the National Library and of pi 
the Library of the Royal Academy of History duce 
in Madrid. ,From them we-can see that since | *©8# 
the end of the Ming Dynasty the interflow of (1236 
culture between China and Spain has rarely | %¢ ‘ 
been interrupted. oom 
It is of historical significance for me now ried 
to touch on the interflow of ‘culture between Ral 
? ; Fi 
the East and the West in Taiwan. In fact, decac 
the introduction of Spanish culture to Taiwan Span 
can be said to be contemporaneous with that the § 
of the Spanish culture to the Chinese main-] p 4¢] 
land. After the occupation: of the Philippine divin 
archipelago, a Spaniard named Hernando de} cy _;, 
los Rios Coronel prepared. a colored. map off — 
the Luzon Islands, Taiwansand a part. of the is A 
China coast. This shows. that even: then. the preet 
Spaniards -in the.Philippines had. already Chris 
evinced great interest ‘in this beautiful island} °Y°T 
of Taiwan.. On May. 10, 1626, some Spaniards In. 18 
landed on a small island named Sou Liao Lan \ 
mk# situated outside of the Keelung harbor The ‘ 
where they built a small walled. city called} ™*™ 
San Salvador. They also constructed one Sc 
chapel called Saint Trinity (Samtisima Tri-} al stu 
nidad) on top of a hill in Keelung and an-} “The: 
other named All-the-Saints (Todos. Los} Magai 
Santos) on Sou Liao island, Meanwhile, at len; 
other Spaniards had landed on Tamsui and§ with ; 
built a fort known as Saint Domingo Castle of Spa 
(Castillo Santo Domingo). | churct 
When the Spaniards came to the northern} YT # 
part of Taiwan, they found that the Chinesey ‘he ce 
inhabitants were already there. The activities} °f Chr 
of Spanish priests were confined to Keelung, Wi 
Tamsui, I-Lan and San Tiao Chio She spread 
Taiwa 












With the introduction of Christianity. came 


Western music to Taiwan. cidenc 
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In the early part of the Manchu Dynasty, 
as we have shown, the Chinese Government 
attached considerable importance to Western 
priests, for they brought with them Western 
arms, ‘surveying,’ map-drawing, geography, 
astrology, medicine, etc. which were. then 
earnestly sought in China. However, after 
the accession of Emperor Yung» Cheng (1723- 
1736) tothe throne, the preaching of .Chris- 
tianity was banned. Moreover, owing ‘to the 
internal conflicts between various, churches 
within the Catholic faith itself, the number 
of priestsscoming to China»iwas greatly. re- 
duced. Thus, despite the fact that, from, the 
reign of Yung Cheng to, that of Chien Lung 
(1736-1796), Latin translations of Chinese clas- 
sics such as the Four Books and the Book of 
Change (Yi Ching) were brought to France, 
Italy and Spain, the interflow of culture be- 
tween the East and the West was not, as 
flourishing as it had been during the last 
decades of the Ming Dynasty, The activities of 
Spanish priests had also been suspended after 
the Spaniards in Taiwan were ousted by the 
Dutch in 1642. ‘They did not continue their 
divine work until 1859 when the teaching of 
Christianity was once again revived. 

About a hundred years ago, the Spanish 
priests came again to Taiwan to spread the 
Christian. gospel.. Their activities were, how- 
ever, restricted in Kaohsiung and Pingtung. 
In 1869, they built the first church, in Wan 
Lan Village Mi of Pingtung Hsien (county). 
The architectural style of the church was a 
mixture of Spanish and Chinese designs. 


Some Japanese who devoted to the cultur- 
al study of Taiwan wrote an article entitled 
“The ‘Catholic Church in Pingtung” for the 
Magazine “The Taiwanese People” discussing 
at length the architectural style of this church 
with pictorial illustrations. The influence 
of Spanish culture in connection with this 
church deserves to be mentioned, since this 
year the Catholic church is commemorating 
the centennial anniversary of .the preaching 
of Christianity by Spanish priests,in Taiwan. 

While discussing the second period of the 
spread of Christianity by Spanish priests in 
Taiwan about a century. ago, it is a coin- 
cidence that the establishment of diplomatic 
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relations between China and Spain also hap- 
pened during this period, As pointed out 
before, the initial contact between China and 
Spain was made by Martinus de> Rada and 
others in, 1575 who, as representatives, of | the 
Spanish, Government to China stayed at 
Chuanchow for more than two,months; How- 
ever, the official commencement of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries took place 
in 1864 as a result of the. conclusion of. the 
Tientsin Treaty: In 1869—the year.when the 
first Catholic church was built in Pingtung— 
the Manchu. Dynasty. despatched. Sun Ghia 
Ku eR, a well known.-scholar, as, Imperial, 
Envoy to Spain, thus inaugurating , the. ex+ 
change of envoys, between. the two, countries, 

During the reign of Kwang Shu (1875 
1908), the Manchu Dynasty im 1875 appointed 
Chen Lan Ping SRM Minister to the United 
States, Spain, and)Peru.. He went first to Lima 
in 1876, thence, to Washington two years. later, 
and finally arrived in Madrid in 1879. .Ittook 
him almost five years to reach, his.post .im 
Spain, from the time, of his appointment. 

Since the establishment.of. the Republic 
of China in 1912, the cultural relations be« 
tween China and Spain have always been close 
and cordial. The signing of the Sino-Spanish 
Treaty of .Amity and Commerce in 1929 
marked the beginning of a new era in. their 
diplomatic, relations:. A. mémorable event 
during this. period was the compilation of two 
dictionaries by a Spanish priest in Anhwei 
Province named Luis Maria Nieto. One «is 
Spanish-Chinese. and the other Chinese-Span- 
ish. These dictionaries contained a detailed 
discussion of Chinese accents, pronunciations, 
idioms, etc, . 

After the termination of World ‘War IT, 
China and Spain, both being in the vanguard 
of fighting against Communism and aggres- 
sion, have aligned themselves together and 
become great friends of a common faith and 
destiny. On June 28, 1952 the diplomatic 
missions of the two countries in Madrid and 
Taipei were elevated from the ranks of lega- 
tions to those of embassies... On February 19, 
1953, China and Spain signed a new treaty 
of amity. Two weeks later, Spanish Foreign 
Minister Alberto Martin Artajo accepted the 












invitation of the Chinese Government and 
paid an official visit to China, thus fully 
demonstrating the friendship and solidarity 
between the two peoples. 


In November, 1952, and in February, 1957, 
Dr. George K.C. Yeh, then Foreign Minister 
of the Republic of China, made two visits to 
Spain, the first in'return for that of Minister 
Artajo and the second for the signing of the 
Sino-Spanish Cultural Convention. The pres- 
ent Foreign Minister, Mr. Huang Shao-ku, 
paid his'visit to Spain in November of last 
year. These visits, coupled with the signing 
of 'a trade agreement in 1956, have clearly 
demonstrated that'the cordial relations be- 
tween the twocountries have been strengthened 
in the political, economic and cultural fields. 


At present, there are organizations in the 
Republic of China and Spain for the promo- 
tion of cultural exchange between the two 
countries, such as the Sino-Spanish Cultural 
and Economic Association in Taipei and “the 
San Francisco Xavier’s College for Oriental 
Students” in ‘Madrid. Foreign Minister Yeh 
presented on behalf of the. Chinese Govern- 
ment a complete set’ of the “History of 25 
Dynasties in China”’*to an educational itisti- 
tution in Spain while the Spanish Embassy 
has also held: exhibitions of Spanish paint- 
ings and motion pictures’ in Taipei. The 
Voice of Free China has had»exchange ‘pro- 
grams with the Spanish National Broadcasting 
Station in Madrid. Through the generous 
grants made by the Spanish Government and 
the Catholic Church in Madrid, there are 
now: about 60:.Chinese students who are 
enabled to continue their studies in the vari- 
ous academic institutions. A plan for the 
exchange of professors and students of the 












Civerness is often spoiled by cleverness.—Chinese Proverb 
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two countries is being worked out and it is 
hoped that it can be put into practice im the 
near future. These cultural activities have 
served as a spiritual and intellectual bridge 
between the two peoples who have rallied 
together in their common. struggle against 
Communism. I can still recall that four 
vears ago when the tape recording made by. 
the Spanish Broadcasting Station was played 
here, the opening words of the announcer 
were: “The ‘sound of this tape recording car- 
ries the heart of the Spanish people to China.” 
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This sentiment is fully reciprocated by the § resen 
Chinese people.:» » | boys 
Ladies and Gentlemen, from ‘the above V 
recitation of the history of cultural relations | Chin: 
between Spain and China, and in ‘view of ] preci 
their identity of world political outlook, I § the w 
am confident that the bonds of friendship and f jet, tl 
understanding will become ever closer be- | to-wi 
tween the two peoples in the future. In my new | the lz 
assignment at Madrid: I pledge to do my | entire 
utmost to contribute to that strengthened | been 
friendship and understanding in all phases. T 
of their relations. proud 
Before I close, I must tell my fellow | asa ¢ 
members of this Club how regrettable it is | modes 
for my wife and myself to leave Taipei ‘and | train 
the many friends we have in this Club. We L: 
sincerely hope that we may have the pleasure | 2044 
of greeting many of our friends who may | q;,¢ 
come to Spain for a visit. You may rest as- ] » 

. was aj 
sured that you will be accorded a warm and thoug! 
ready welcome at the Chinese Embassy in | 4); 0:10, 
Madrid. As we bid you farewell, we convey f° 
to you once again our heartfelt appreciation | | . A 
for your kind hospitality this evening and joined 
our best wishes for every success in the stroke 
endeavors of the American University Club. | 5@V¢ ! 
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FLIGHTS IN CHINA’S 
LONG AGO 


“Be air show I’ve ever seen,” remarked 
ig the visiting American government rep- 
resentative to his Chinese hosts. “How your 
boys can fly! How do they do it?” 


We had indeed just witnessed one of Free 
China’s most spectacular sights, a display of 
precision flying by its ace jet pilots. From 
the whining sound of the first approaching 
jet, through the aerial somersaults, the wing- 
to-wing dancing, the speeding tag game, until 
the last deck-high screaming parade of the 
entire group vanished in the horizon, we had 
been holding our breath. 


The Chinese Air Force General, who 
proudly wore rows of combat ribbons as well 
as a Confucius smile, murmured politely and 
modestly, “Your government has helped us 
train them but those boys just love to fly.” 

Later as we sat around the traditional 
round table drinking tea, the subject of the 
Chinese pilots’ skill and superiority in flying 
was again being discussed. “Your boys fly as 
though related to jet-propelled’swallows,” the 
visitor declared. 


_ A long-robed Chinese scholar, who had 
joined the group, nodded his head as.he 
stroked his thin beard. “Actually we Chinese 
have never considered flying anything but a 
natural state,” he said matter-of-factly, his 
eyes twinkling with pleasure. “Would you 
be interested in knowing something of the 
earliest flights in China?” 

“Indeed I would,” the American replied 
enthusiastically. 

“I begin my research some years ago when 
I stumbled across, a paragraph in an.old copy 
of the Pall Mall Gazette in, London... Written 
in 1909, and mind you by an Englishman, the 
gist of story was ‘why wonder who invented 
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the airplane? The simplest course would be 
to examine the ancient records of China 
which may be relied upon to prove that 
that wonderful land invented the thing long, 
long ago.’” 


The smile on the scholar’s face broadened 
as he continued, “The Chinese to my knowl- 
edge have never made any official claim to 
inventing the airplane but I’m sure we have 
taken it for granted that we were the first to 
fly. just as we take for granted we did a good 
many other things first.” 


“We Chinese area people of ‘realists,” he 
explained. “We are not prone to mythologi- 
cal invention although you will note that all 
of our ancient dieties were winged; our 
dragons, lions and horses often took. the 
aerial route as the swiftest: manner of reach- 
ing their destinations. After all flying seemed 
the sensible way to cover long distances. By 
the way, in the long ago, the Chinese had a 
wonderful pill which upon taking made it 
possible for ‘them to visit the moon. 


‘For centuries the» minds: of our ‘boys 
have been filled with air travel. That is why 
we are so enthusiastic about kites. It is by 
far the favorite toy of men and boys alike 
and every spring since time immemorial, 
every boy, and every man, for that matter, 
builds and flies his kite. Many a CHinese 
boy has suffered a broken arm or leg trying 
to fly off a wall or building with only the 
support of his home-made kite, 


“Do you know that the Chinese word for 
airplane is fei chi which means’ literally 
‘flying machine or flying chariot’”? Fei heing 
chuan is also used; meaning “flying ships” 
but the, story goes that the fei chi was first 
used about 2258 BC by the Chinese Emperor, 
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Shun, who was one of our earliest birdmen.” 
“What was his claim to aviation fame?” 
the American asked curiously. 


“With the Eiaperor, flying was a matter 
of life or death, and the ability to fly actually 
saved his life. They say that his mother 
died when he was a small boy. His father 
married a beautiful new wife and they soon 
had another son. 


“Like all stepmothers in story land, this 
one was a wicked woman. The new baby 
was the apple of her eye and soon the father 
was won over to think the second son much 
better than his first. Then he began to show 
favoritism to the younger. The stepmother 
treated the older boy shamefully, hatefully 
and conspired against him. The poor boy 
lived in constant fear for his life and was 
very miserable. 


“However, by sheer luck he always 
escaped their plots to kill him, and being a 
good lad, he never showed spite or anger at 
their treachery. Indeed his continued obedi- 


ence and good conduct toward his malicious 
parents attracted the attention of the ruling 
Emperor Yao, who was the great and mighty 
ruler of China’s Golden Age. 


“Now Yao had two beautiful and gifted 
daughters, Nu Ying and O Huang, who took 
a great liking to the mistreated boy and to 
show their love, they made him a suit of 
clothes like the birds wear and then taught 
Shun their greatest secret, the art of flying. 


“About this time Shun’s parents had 
concocted a new scheme to rid themselves of 
the unwanted son. First they made him build 
a high granary, rather, like your American 
silos, and then one day, while he was on the 
roof, they set fire to its base. 


“Shun had really gone to the roof to 
practise his flying and had his bird clothes 
with him. When he saw the flames shooting 
toward him, he hurried into his flying gar- 
ments, jumped from the roof, and floated 
parachute-style.to the earth. 


“Later Shun married the two sisters, and 
Yao, his father-in-law, gave him a share of 
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the empire to govern.” The ‘scholar paused 
and sipped his tea. “I suppose he was our 
first ace, but we had many others. They tell 
the story of the Lord of the Eastern Sea who 
mounted a flying wheel to visit the thirty-six 
heavenly inansions. Another story tells of a 
goddess mounting a phoenix to fly over a 
prison fort to rescue her hero-love. Yes, we 
even had women flyers in those early days, 
and they were always on rescue missions for 
men. 


“The first international air journey is 
described by K’u Yuan. His hero built a 
flying chariot, also in the form of a phoenix, 
and powered it with four jade dragons, 
Through the air he ascended to survey the 
four corners of the earth. Everywhere he 
traveled, descending here and there wherever 
men seemed to be busily and happily at 
work. His mission was not successful for 
everywhere he went he was searching for 
good government, and he never found it. I 
believe he is still supposed to be looking. 


“Another aerial group of people were the 
folk who inhabited the Plain of Great Joy 
which was known as the land of the Flying 


Carts. These men were known as the One 


armed People because they had but one arm. 
To make up for the missing member they 
had an extra eye, one of large size in the 
middle of their forehead. Their only occupa- 
tion in life seemed to be the happy one of 
using their Flying Carts which they pro- 
pelled through the air, chasing one another 
gleefully and as gracefully as a flock of 
swallows. As far as is known, they did noth- 
ing useful with the strange craft but lived 
in perpetual aerial recreation. 


“Perhaps Ki Kung Shi is the favorite of 
all Chinese aviators of ancient days. He 
lived during the time of Emperor Ch’eng 
T’ang, about 1766 B.C. Ki Kung Shi _ built 
the fei chi and launched it into a fair west 
wind. The flying car traveled some 13,000 
miles to the far country of Yu-Chou (Honan). 
Now the Emperor of Yu-Chou, T’ang, was 
not pleased with having his kingdom invaded 
froin the air and ordered the car destroyed 
before his people might get’ the idea off 
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traveling to far places through the air. Some 
ten years later the wind changed, his govern- 
ment was in danger and the Emperor called 
Ki Kung Shi_before his royal presence. He 
ordered him to build another fei chi and take 
it and himself back to the land from which 
he came, This Ki Kung Shi did, traveling 
the 13,000 miles in record time?” 


The Professor of the Air of the Ancients, 
as ‘our scholar was known to his Chinese 
friends, leaned back in his chair and sketched 
in the air what might have been Chinese 
characters but ‘was really'a drawing of Ki 
Kung Shi’s fei chi. “I remember well the 
illustrations always used of that fei chi. It 
looked like a big bamboo basket with kites 
and sails blowing before the wind. I once 
tried to build one exactly like it but it 
wouldn’t fly,” he added slowly and sadly. 
“There are other flying tales but» remember 


the Chinese are not ‘the imaginative’ story 
tellers that the Westerner is.” 


The Air Force General interrupted, “You 
have forgotten only one tale that I remember. 
It seems there was once a nation of Flying 
Heads, a land so named because the heads of 
the people were capable of being. detached 
and with the use of their ears as wings, off 
the heads would fly to the marshes to feed 
on sea food.. A red ring around. the. neck 
marked the head which. that .night would 
take flight. The heads always returned, by 
daylight. We sometimes refer to our night 
pilots as the ‘red necks,’” 


“I. think it’s time we all did a bit,of 
chowing,” the host declared and thus called 
a halt to the story telling, for. everyone knows 
that you cannot do justice to a Chinese feast 
and talk at the same time. 
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IDEAS HAVE WINGS 


t is a real, personal pleasure for me to 

welcome you to Taiwan, or Formosa. As 
you know, Formosa is a beautiful island. 
But we also have here genuine and warm 
hospitality. I am sure that at the end of 
your conference most of you will leave only 
reluctantly and then with a vow to an early 
return. 


I said it was a personal pleasure to wel- 
come this group here. This stems from the 
fact, as our Chairman, Dr. Schmid, stated 
that at one time I aspired to be an educator; 
but somewhere along the way I got washed 
out. In any case, I am a great believer in 
education and always find an educational 
meeting inspiring. 

I think it is singularly fitting that Taiwan 
was chosen for this conference. In no place 
around the world are the roots of American 
education deeper than they are here. Dr. 
Mei was introduced as being one of the early 
scholars sent to the United States under the 
Boxer Indemnity Fund. He started his studies 
in American University fifty years ago. In no 
country in the world are the ties to American 
educational standards and systems greater 
than they are here. 


I have no formal speech to make. I have 
been away from the educational field too 
long to dare to tilt swords with modern edu- 
cators on methodology or curriculum, but I 
do have a couple of thoughts that I should 
like to leave with you, thoughts which I hope 
will add to the importance and seriousness 
of this conference. 


The one inescapable reality of the world 
in which we are living is Communism. The 
transcending issue of our times is the threat 
of Communism. In a very real sense it is 
because of this reality, this threat, that we 
are here today. It is because of this threat 





by W. C. Haraldson 


that most of us are working and living abroad. 
I would like to give you my ideas on the role 
of China vis a vis this threat, and the role of 
education and experts in communications. 


The greatest threat to the free world and 
to the United States, to be sure, in the Pacific 
is Red China. Qur whole defense strategy, 
our whole foreign policy in this part of the 
world is addressed to this threat. Here in 
Free China we find the focus of that threat 
and of our response. But for the fact that 
there is a Free China with a legitimate claim 
as the Government of the Chinese people, 
Red China would long since have been a 
member of the United Nations, from which 
status she would have been in a much better 
position to launch additional ventures of 
expansion and conquest. But for the fact of 
Free China, hope that now rises in the hearts 
of the mainland Chinese and overseas Chinese, 
and which represents a real threat to Red 
China, would have been diluted if not dead. 
But for the fact of the military posture of 
Free China, Communism would have energies 
and forces to deploy elsewhere. 


It is important for educators around the 
world to realize that the issue is not that of 
a few islands or of Chiang Kai-shek, or of 
Formosa. The issue is Communism or the 
free world as we know it. Last fall when 
American newspapers were recommending 
the abandonment of Kinmen and Matsu to 
appease Communism, the propaganda organs 
of Red China were not talking about For- 
mosa or Quemoy, they told us with a blatant 
voice that the issue was the United States in 
the Pacific. Nothing less than the retreat of 
the United States to Seattle would placate 
Communism. 


This threat of Communism has its military 
implications, to be sure. The United States 


Editor's Note—This is the text of a speech presented by Mr. W. C. Haraldson at the Education and Com- 
munications Media Conference, Taipei, April 20, 1959. 
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is spending over a billion dollars annually in 
this part of the world on military assistance 
alone. However, I submit that the main 
competition is for the minds of men. Will 
the people of Asia follow values of truth, 
justice, human dignity, as we see them? Or 
will they follow the Communist perversion of 
these values? The problem confronting the 
free world is finding or creating ideas and 
values and selling these to a world desperately 
in need of comfort and stability. This is a 
job for educators and experts in communica- 
tions. 


Many years ago while staying in a London 
hotel, I happened to pick up a pamphlet that 
had been left there by some chapter of Moral 
Rearmament. The title of the pamphlet was 
“Ideas Have Legs.” It’s a very catchy. title 
and it has always stuck in my mind, but 
when I mull over it I realize that it’s a typ- 
ical British understatement. Ideas have wings! 
As a matter of fact, ideas spread with elec- 
trifying, terrifying speed. During a quiet 
moment in a library a few years back, for 
lack of anything better to do I rumaged 
through the newspaper files of forty years 
ago. I was particularly struck by the report- 
ing and editorializing in that day over an 
event which took place in Russia, the over- 
throw of the legitimate Government by Lenin 
and his group. The newspapers in reporting 
this, spoke of a handful of wild men: with 
some, wild ideas and predicted that the thing 
would never last. One got the impression 
that all that was necessary was for the police 


to finally catch up with» the boys. How 
tragically wrong were these reports! These 
wild men with their wild ideas have con- 
quered half of the world and threaten the 
other half. I relate this not to suggest that 
all that is needed is a magic formula, or the 
right slogan, and all our work will be done. 
I report this to show you the power of ideas 
and that people will be captivated by ideas 
whether they are necessarily right or not. 

Ideas and their communication have 
caused more unrest, terror, rebellion and kill- 
ing throughout the history of the world than 
has any natural calamity or any mechanical 
gadget. Ideas have also given us what we 
know of social order, justice, peace and 
dignity. 

You as a group are charged with improv- 
ing or creating institutional machinery in 
the countries where you work which will sift 
ideas and establish values which will bring 
to those people progress, justice, dignity, 
social stability. These ideas and values must 
be found and they must be sold in a forceful 
and compelling manner. The magnitude of 
your task is such that it could only appeal 
to men of stout heart and deep devotion. TI 
hope that this conference will give you an 
arsenal of technical ideas and will give you 
the spiritual sustenance needed to sent you 
back to your job with renewed devotion and 
dedication. Should you fail in your work we 
will lose the struggle without firing a single 
shell or without dropping a single bomb. 


A calm man does not talk; calm water does not flow.—Chinese Proverb 
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NEW MAY 4TH 
MOVEMENT 


Oo” the campus of the National University 
of Peking (Peita) where China’s first 
torch of liberalism blazed 40 years ago, some 
8,000 Chinese intellectuals are in the throes 
of a grim battle defending academic freedom 
against Communist brain-washing. 

For this lofty cause, hundreds have sacri- 
ficed their lives and still more are suffering 
in chains in Communist concentration camps. 
Never will they concede defeat and give up 
the struggle. 

For half a century before the Communist 
take-over, Peking University was a symbol 
of freedom of thought in modern China. 
Guided by three prominent scholars, the late 
Mr. Tsai Yuan-pei, Dr. Chiang Monlin and 
Dr. Hu Shih, Peking University always came 
to the fore to guard academic freedom against 
intruders—first the Chinese warlords and later 
the Japanese militarists. From its weathered 
buildings outside the “Forbidden City” have 
emerged thousands of scholars and scientists 
bearing its traditional mark of liberalism 
and learning. 

Peking University’s most glorious day 
dawned on May 4, 1919, when its students led 
an angry demonstration against the betrayal 
of sovereign rights to Japan by the Peking 
government. The demonstration touched off 
nation-wide strikes by colleges and middle 
schools. Finally, the Peking government 
bowed to the popular outcries and fired the 
derelict officials. The movement sparked the 
flame of patriotism across the nation. It was 
this patriotic spirit that.sustained China in 
the eight long years of war against Japan. 

But now, nine years after the Chinese 
Communists overran the mainland, Peking 
University has changed beyond recognition. 
The leading professors of the hey day uni- 
versity have been either liquidated or rele- 
gated to dark corners. The Communists, 
supervised by their Russian overlords, control 
everything. Students are ordered to sweat 
over manual labor, instead of pursuing 
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advanced studies in libraries or laboratories, 
The last vestiges of the university’s traditions — 
of free thought are gone. : 


Among the first things Mao Tse-tung did 
after his ascension to power was to tear 
apart this oldest university of China. In 
1950, hardly had he established himself in 
Peiping than he evicted Peking University 
from its campus. Three universities of long 
standing, Peking, Tsinghua and Yenching, 
were amalgamated into the new “Peking 
University” of the Communists, using the 
Yenching campus as its grounds. : 


In the merger, Peking University lost its 
colleges of agriculture, medical science, and 
engineering. What remained,are the colleges 
of arts, science, and part of the college of 
law, all run in the Communist way. This 
dissection and amalgamation set the,stage for 
a sweeping brainwashing designed to root out 
the academic freedom and liberalism which 
had for decades been the traditions of Peking 
University. 


From the very beginning, the Chinese 
Communists have clenched Peking Universi- 
ty tightly in their hands, Professor Ma Ying- 
chu, a noted Chinese economist who once 
had great illusions about’ Communism, is 
merely a titular head as the university’s 
president. He practically has no voice in 
anything. The real power rests with the 
vice president, Kiang Hai-lung, a diehard 
Communist toughened by long years of guer- 
rilla warfare. Professor Ma was exiled to 
his native town of Cheng-hsien in November 
1957 to “reform himself,” and since then his 
spent figure has not been seen. 

In the first wave of purges immediately 
following the Communist takeover, more than 
2,100 students and professors were arrested 
and thrown into jail. A considerable num- 
ber of them were shot; some perished in con- 
centration camps, and the fate of others is 
unknown. 
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Two years later, in 1952, came the bloody, 
nation-wide “anti-corruption, anti-waste and 
anti-bureaucratic movements.” Professors, 
and students of Peking University could 
hardly escape. Insults were openly flung 
upon some of China’s most learned scholars. 
Students suspected of being rightist-inclined 
were subjected to torture. Many committed 
suicide to end their miserable lot. Professor 
Chu Kuang-chien, one of the foremost Chi- 
nese contemporary essayists, was driven to 
such a state of fear that he felt death would 
befall him at any moment. The Communists, 
hesitating possibly because of his wide popu- 
larity, later spared him. 


Then followed those endless sessions of 


brainwashing. The Communists goaded the 
students to “challenge” their teachers. For 
three months the professors lived. in a night- 
mare. According to British-educated Pro- 
fessor Hu Ping-fang, the same ruthless tactics 
employed in the purges of landlords were 
applied to him and his colleagues. Slaps on 
the faces and kicks were not uncommon. 
Many professors still shudder at the thought 
of that period. 


The curricula were almost completely 
changed. For instance, Marxism is the only 
thing taught as a social science. Professors 
of other schools of social science were siniply 
discarded. Professor Li Ching-han, formerly 
of the sociology department, was ordered to 
work as an apprentice at a textile mill for 
several years. Other professors were reas- 
signed to the library as clerks. 


Despite the Communist persecution, the 
seed of liberalism remains alive in the hearts 
of the professors and students. News of the 
Hungarian revolution, trickling into main- 
land China belatedly, stirred up the smothered 
fire of liberalism. In May, 1957, the flame 
burst out. Indignant professors, forgetful of 
the risk of speaking out, literally shouted at 
the Communists. 


Said Professor Huang Chi-chung, of Pek- 
ing University’s foreign languages depart- 
ment: “The Communists are devoid of human 
nature. To them, there is no parental care, 
nor filial piety, nor matrimonial love, nor 
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friendship. When they open their mouths, 
only political jargon comes out.” So he told 
his students: “Think thrice, not twice, before 
you join the Communists.” 


Echoed Professor Yang Jen-keng of the 
Chinese language -department: “I shiver 
whenever I meet a Communist. When they 
talk to you, they first check your own back- 
ground, then check the background of some- 
one you know, and finally march you off to 
jail” Several other professors, Fu Ying of 
the’ chemistry department, Miss Tsui Chi-lan, 
a professor of the physics department, and 
Feng Yu-lan of the philosophy department 
were among those uttering harsh criticism 
against the Communists. 


The professors’ criticism was comparative- 
ly mild in tone. The bitterest attack came 
from the student body. For some 40 days, 
the Peking University of former days seemed 
suddenly revived. Emulating their forerun- 
ners of 1919, the students launched a “New 
May 4th” movement, giving vent to their 
suppressed hatred of the Communists. They 
wanted to have their academic freedom back. 
Dauntlessly, students of Peking University 
held ‘up the standard for liberalism and 
pushed the movement to other colleges and u- 
niversities in Peiping. 

This loud demand for academic freedom 
came closely on the heels of a Communist 
“let all flowers blossom and hundred schools 
contend” campaign, which was designed 
to soothe the anger of the mainland Chinese 
following the Hungarian revolution. 

For a while, the Communists appeared to 
be strangely tolerant. Contrary to what some 
of the professors had feared, the Commu- 
nists took no actions against the leaders of 
the student movement. Some people began 
to doubt whether after all the Communists 
were not completely deaf to the students’ 
appeals. 

Then, in a lightning blow, the Commu- 
nists nipped the whole movement in the bud, 
They rounded up some 1,000 students of Pek- 
ing University alone, not counting those of 
other colleges. The leaders were executed, 
and the rest were shut up in labor camps to 
die a slow death under the lashes of Com- 
munist whips. 
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OVERSEAS 
CHINESE 


TAIPEI 


Overseas Chinese Students 


Na” 9,800 overseas Chinese students from 
all corners of the world had been enrolled 
and cared for by Free China by November 
1958, according to C. M. Chen, chairman of 
the Overseas Affairs Commission. 


These Chinese youngsters represented only 
part of a total of 12,960 students who applied, 
Chen reported at the Asian regional confer- 
ence of some 60 American education and 
communications media officials in Taipei in 
late April. Some of the applicants could not 
come due to visa difficulties. 


The increasing number of overseas Chi- 
nese students coming to Taiwan contrasts 
sharply with the dwindling group of Chinese 
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youngsters going to the Communist-controlled 
mainland. In 1951, the year when overseas 
Chinese education was’ first started in Tai 
wan, only 60 students came from abroad to 
pursue academic studies here, Chen recalled. 

The project was jointly sponsored by the 
Overseas Affairs Commission, the Ministry 
of Eduction, the Asia Foundation and ICA, 
when many overseas Chinese youths, lured by 
Communist propaganda, were crossing the 
borders into Communist China. After Free 
China launched the project, the tide turned. 
By 1954, more than 1,000 overseas Chinese 
students had come to Taiwan, and the num- 
ber kept climbing up. 

Most of the students come from Southeast 
Asia, but quite a few have come from Europe, 
Africa and America. According to Chen, 
Chinese students from Hongkong and Macao 
topped the list with 35.6%, followed by 18% 
from South Vietnam, 11.5% from Singapore 
and Malaya, 11.2% from Indonesia, 7.4% from 
South Korea, and 5.5% from Thailand. 

Of some 5,000 college students, a solid 
30% are studying engineering, 18% education, 
12% literature, 11% law and politics, 8% 
medicine, 7.5% science, 5% commerce, 4% 
agriculture, and 0.5% maritime courses. About 
4% of them are taking refresher courses pre- 
paring them for a full college education. 

Chen discredited the fear that the ac- 
ademic standing of the overseas Chinese stu- 
dents was poor. Citing figures, he said the 
standard has actually been improving. Of 
the 278 college students in 1952, only three 
attained to A grade (above 80 points). In 
1954, 123 out of 2,000 students achieved this 
standard, about 6%. In 1957, 920 out of 6,000 
students, or 15%, made A grades. 


Taking the 215 overseas Chinese college 
graduates in 1957 as an example, Chen said 
their average mark steadily rose from 68.83 — 
in 1954 to 70.09 in 1955, 73.10 in 1956 and 74.54 
in 1957. The students also distinguished them- 
selves in Chinese and English essay contests 
and English oratorical contests. Some of 
them represented China at international stu- 
dents conferences. 


In the period from 1954 to. 1957 the Chi- 
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nese government, with the sympathetic  as- 
sistance of ICA, granted living allowances 
to 6,723 overseas students, paid medical ' bills 
for 955 youngsters, and defrayed travelling 
expenses for 2,383 students. / 


From 1953 to 1958, a total of 1,046 over- 
seas Chinese students received their diplomas 
from universities and colleges in Free China. 
Many of them have returned to their resident 
countries abroad to work for the local com- 
munities. Of these graduates, 325 majored 
in engineering, 300. in education, 102 in 
commerce, 101 in law and ‘politics, 72 in 
literature, 70.in agriculture, 27 in pure:science, 
2% in medical ‘science, 15 in: maritime: courses, 
and’ 8 in other courses. 


In the next three years, Chen estimated, 
650 students will graduate i in 1959, 920 in 1960, 
and around 1,000 in 1961. 


The -success .of this overseas Chinese 
education project, Chen said, depends upon 
the cooperation and understanding of the 
governments of the. United States and South- 
east Asian countries. The purpose of this 
project, he said, is not only to ‘combat the 
spread of Communist influence among the 
Chinese youngsters in Southeast Asia but 
also to provide the’ overseas Chinese youth 
with an Opportunity to acquire advanced 
learning in democratic China so that they 
willibecome better and more useful citizens 
in the countries of their residence. 


U.S. A. 
Joys and Predjcaments 


About this time every year, thousands of 
college graduates in. Taiwan crane their 
necks and gaze across the Pacific to see if 
they have a chance of going to the United 
States for further education. 


The life of the Chinese students already 
in the States, as candidly presented by the 
English language China News in its April 12 
issuc, will be revealing to many an aspirant. 
Here is the story: 

“Life of the Chinese students' in the 
United States presents a medley of flamboy- 
ant hope and haunting despair. 
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“Some of the Chinse scholars, like Nobel 
prize winners Dr. ’Lee Tsung-dao and: Dr. 
Yang Cheng-ning, have scored brilliant a- 
chievements of worldwide recognition. _— 

“Others are sweating in restaurants as 
dish-washers in order to enable them to carry 
on their advanced studies. 

“Still others, unable to secure a job ‘and 
yet having nowhere to go, are drifting from 
one college to another just to keep their stu- 
dent status- and make their continued” stay 
in America tenable. , 

“And there are quite a few mental cases 
among the Chinese students who are de- 
pressed at heart and ‘could find no outlet for 
their homesickness and’ frustratio#: = °°) 

“These cases cited ‘above, though ‘some- 
times extreme, reflect’in a way the joys and’ 
despairs of the ‘estimated '5,000-6,000 Chinese 
students now scattered in the United States. 
About half‘of them went to America from 
the mainland before the fall’ of continental 
China into Communist — The others 
went from Taiwan. ; 

“Four years ago, Chinese students Lippi 
the list of foreign students in America. Now, 
the first place has been relinquished to” the 
Canadian students. 

“Only the few lucky Chinese iealieaies 
have no worry on financing their studies in 
the ‘States. Although there are still prodigal 
sons whose sole interest is ‘having a good 
time’ rather than any serious studies, the great 
majority of the scholars’ are conscientious 
and hardworking. ; 

“Many have to snatch a few hours a day 
from their busy research work to pick up a 
side income. 

“Perhaps because. of their hard-pressed 
situation, most Chinese students are studying 
assiduously, distinguishing themselves in ac- 
ademic and research fields. For instance, 
many prominent institutions in America such 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
hold the Cl.inese scholars:in high esteem. 


Science Grads. Popular. 
“Actually, there has been an increasing 
demand recently in American factories and’ 
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research institutes for Chinese graduates from 
science and engineering colleges. A Chinese 
student with a Ph. D. or an M. A. in science 
will almost certainly get a position as soon 
as he finishes off the schools. 

“Usually, the Chinese students do not 
complain about lower pay and harder work. 
They haye one decisive advantage over 
their American colleagues: they are always 
ready to go without weekend if necessary. 
To them it makes little difference whether 


they spend the weekend in a laboratory. or. 


at a holiday resort. 


“According to American immigration reg- 
ulations, a foreign student .may only stay 
in the States, for experimental work, . one 
year after the termination of his studies, But 
in many.cases, the American factories will 
apply to the American government on the 
students’ behalf for their continued stay. 

“However, students studying law, litera- 
ture or other humanity subjects are far. less 
privileged. For them, job opportunities are 
scarce and competitive. Only a few famous 
institutes. have openings for highly qualified 
Chinese scholars for research .work pertain- 
ing to Chinese culture, history. and litera- 
ture. 


“It is therefore not uncommon to find a’: 


student with a Ph. D. of law taking graduate 
courses of literature, or music, or painting, 
or any. other conceivable -subjects, In all 
likelihood, he is doing it not of choice, but 
of circumstances in order to keep on staying 
in the States. 

“This situation is particularly true of stu- 
dents from mainland. China. To return to 
the Communist-controlled mainland would 
be rank lunacy, for the plight of those who 
were lured ‘back home’ by Communist lies 
is now well known to Chinese students in 
America. A number of students returned to 
the mainland in 1950 and 1951, but in recent 
years, very few took the trip to their doom. 


Uncertain Future 


“Yet these students know: so little about 
Taiwan and are hardly ready to come to 
- Free China. Their future is overshadowed 
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by a pall of uncertainty and insecurity. They 
are homesick, yearning for their folk..whom, § pai 


they cannot see. They have almost no -pros~ § at ' 
pects to speak of. Chances of marriage and 
settle-down are slim, as many -of them are § he . 
financially incapable of supporting a family. § ady 
“It is among this uneasy group. that § spac 
psychic cases are often reported. Some ended ff lost 
up in. asylums. Others were taken care of § abre 
by their friends. In a few cases, the students § the 
were deported to Taiwan. -, » Sek a rese: 


“Another problem, vexing ray a Chis J in tl 
nesé young man in: America, is the difficulty. also 
of finding. girl friends.» Because there aré | =. 

ir 


far fewer girls than boys among the Chinesé 
students, only those eqipped with) the best “] 
weapons — money included,— could hope to §stude. 
win.the hearts of their lady- loves. “J §chanr 

“In a few cases, Chinese students who, them 
had acquired American citizenships took the opti 
long trips to Taiwan to. -find their mates, §*¢t | 
They. got married quickly,” and then the hh a 
grooms hurried back ‘to the States to apply| ants 
for immigration permits for the brides, utilizi 

“Marriages, between Chinese students and . 
American girls are few, Somehow, the Chi- DI 
nese students have failed to sally, into the | 
hard core of overseas Chinese girls who 
prefer young men of their own group.. 


“One official in Taipei once jocularly y las 
proposed ‘exporting’ girls from »Taiwan!' to}. = 


America. ‘Mind you, he. said, ‘this is a seri«| 
ous problem.’ Chinese students in America, ad 
would jump at this proposal. But how could pncee 
it be done eyen.if theproposal\ were taken} ene 

: er 


seriously? . _. 
fi ncipl 


Drisor 
Mist gs 


Ratio Is 1-40 10° 


“One puzzling fact is that few of the Chi- 
nese students have returned to Taiwan. Off Nati 
some 2,000-2,500 students’ who have gone topWangtt 
the States from Taiwan since 195], only someyt Crosse 
200 have returned. qpature | 


“The low pay here is a key reason. cutta 
science or engineering major can easily gets. Dr. 
an average pay of US$500 a month in’ they ’#98 
States. If his line is in the atomic field, hisg!°™int 
monthly salary usually can go up to US$sodspmmitte 
US$1,000. Here in Taiwan, a full professor if 4 pd 

only 
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paid about NT $1,500 a month, roughly US$40 
at the official rate of exchange. 


“Besides, if the student does come back, 
he will virtually be saying good-bye to his 
advanced studies and research work. In this 
space age of science, he will be completely 
lost in two or three years if he does not keep 
abreast with the latest development. With 
the limited facilities in Taiwan, advanced 
research work such as he’ is accustomed to 
in the States is hardly possible. There is 
also the worry of being dislocated in the jobs 
even if there are placements for them on 
their return. 
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“In a sense, the talents of these Chinese 
students trained in the States ate finding 
channels to improveinent and fame “open to 
fthem in the States. Viewed in a-longer pros- 
Bpective, they may prove to be a: priceless 
asset to China. As ome official puts it, they 
:qwill all come back to serve their mother 
/icountry when there is far more room for 
‘gutilizing their talents upon the recovery of 
‘tthe mainland.” 
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Forever Remembered 


When 67-year-old Li Hai-ping passed a- 
ay last March, many of the 20,000-old Chi- 
se residents in India shed tears. White- 
ired Li, for 30 years a stalwart of the free 
hinese community in India, will be long 
femembered as an educator, a benefactor and 
leader. He never budged an inch when 
inciple was at stake, and\ once preferred 
#oprisonment to compromising his anti-Com- 
,@unist stand. 
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| National Assemblyman Li was born in 
wangtung. In 1913 while a youngster of 21, 






ature in India and later settled down in 
cutta. He responded to the call of the 
Bic Dr. Sun Yat-sen and joined the Kuo- 
Bintang in 1920. For 33 years he headed the 
«J omintang branch in India as a standing 
amittee member of its Indian headquar- 
a post he held till his death. He was 
only member elected to the Chinese Na- 
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tional Assembly in 1948 from among ‘the 
overseas Chinese in India. 


Li was a devoted educator, running Cal- 
cutta’s biggest Mei Kuang Chinese Middle 
School as its board chairman. He was a 
board member of India’s only Chinese lan- 
guage newspaper, the India Daily News. His 
students now constitute the mainstay of the 
rising generation of the Chinese community 
in India. He was also a member of the 
Overseas Affairs Commission. | , 


A man who climbed to success the hard 
way, Li was straightforward,’ strong-willed, 
and always ready to’ give a helping hand. 
The hardest ordeal in his life-long struggle 
come after:the mainland fell to the Commu- 
nists. India quickly recognized the Chinese 
Communist regime, and soon Li found —_ 
self under pressure from the Reds. 


Unflinchingly, Li stood his ground. He 
worked doubly hard looking after free Chi- 
nese refugees fleeing to India, kept intact the 
morale of the free Chinese community, and 
sent his children to Taiwan for advanced 
education. He just ignored the threats and 
lures of the Communists. 


In 1954, pressed by Peiping, the India 
government jailed him on the ground that 
he was an obstacle to the relations between 
Communist China and India. The Indian 
government offered to set him free immedi- 
ately if he would only promise four things: 
(1) To quit anti-Communist activities; (2) 
To discontinue his association with anti-Com- 
munist organizations; , (3) To stop commu- 
nicating with Taiwan; and (4) To refrain 
from making speeches that would “harm” 
the relations between New Delhi and Pei- 
ping. 

He would rather stay in jail. His un- 
compromising stand greatly encouraged the 
sapping morale of the free Chinese commu- 
nity in India. When he was set free a year 
later, he was given a hero’s welcome. 


The year-long imprisonment, however, 
proved too much for his age. He looked weak, 
haggard, but refused to rest. He passed away 
on March 23, 1959. But his deeds will live in 
the hearts of many compatriots. 








FRANCE 
Paris Exhibition 


When the Paris international trade fair 
opened on May I, the palace-style China hall, 
with its scarlet pillars, gilded beams, and 
glass roof tiles, almost stole the show. Thou- 
sands of European visitors crowded into the 
China hall on the opening day fora glimpse 
of. the ancient Chinese architecture and 
modern industrial products from Taiwan. 


The China hall, brightly lit by a string 
of Chinese palace: lanterns, occupies .a plot 
of 1,655 square feet. On the two sides hung 
two. big national flags of the» Republic of 
Ghina. \Arrayed in the exhibition hall are 
symbols of Taiwan’s industrial, development: 
an internal combustion engine, motors,; preci- 
sion tools, textiles, and chemicals. 


In another corner the visitors have a view 


of Taiwan’s handicrafts and farm products, 
notably rugs, straw mats, shells, bamboo crafts, 
sugar, tea, and canned food. Chinese paintings | 
and calligraphic works hold the admiration 
of many a visitor. 

Vividly telling the epic story of Taiwan's; 
economic development are tens of «color 
photos and transparent slides. Pamphlets in 
French depicting the island of Taiwan, its 
people and its prospects are available to the 
visitors. i 

Before the Paris international fair closes 
on May 18, it is expected that some 150,000) 
visitors will have promenaded through thé 
China hall, averaging 8,000 a day. Many 


overseas Chinese have volunteered their 
service as guides, ‘5 
After the Paris show, the exhibition wil 

be shifted to Munich for another display 
from May 27 to _— 7, 1959. * 
z 
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THE MAINLAND 


The Circus Show 


I' was a well-staged circus show. The audience 


was attentive. The master’s orders were 
snappy and to, the\‘point. The elephants 
danced, the seals barked and. ‘the clowns 
tumbled just as they were supposed to. Rin- 
gling Brothers and Barnum and at could 
not have done it ‘better, 


The differences were that instead, of , the 
big top, the show was presented in the Hall 
of Magnanimity in Peiping’s Imperial Pal- 
ace. Instead of animals, those who performed 
were human beings. More than 2,500 attended 
the opening performance, including 1,138 out 
of 1,222 delegates to, the first conference of 
the “Second National People’s Congress,” 911 
out of 1,071 members of the “Third National 
Committee of the National People’s. Political 
Consultative Conference,” high-ranking .offi- 
cials of the Chinese Communist regime, for- 
eign diplomats and “selected foreign guests” 
whom Peiping wanted to impress, , . 

Thus. the “National People’s. Congress” 
began. its. meeting seven months overdue: at 
three o’clock. in the afternoon .of, April 18, 
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1959. The delegates-to the fitst. NPC ended 
their term. of office in. September last, ;year. 
The new NPC was. originally scheduled. for 
then, but was postponed first.to January and 
then. to April, 


The NPC lasted eleven’ days, edly 
also one Sunday when there was no full dress 
session.’ It obediently did its rubber-stamp- 
ing at the corréct moment as it was told‘ to, 
The applauses were quite necessary to dress 
up the occasion. As a matter of fact, after the 
first day’s séssion, in which Chou En-lai made 
his 32,000-word “report on the work of the 
government,” the New China News Agency 
spent cight hours broadcasting word-by word 
the statement, then hurriedly sent.out urgent 
signals calling: “Attention! Attention! Im- 
portant corrections to follow.” The, correc- 
tions: notations, of applause to, be .imserted 
into, 28 places. Even. the. applauses. were 
classified into seven classes: “applause,” ‘warm 
applause,” “leng, and warm applause,” »“in- 
cessant applause,” “stormy .applause,” “long 
stormy applause,” and topping them all,.“the 
conference. stoed up in warm applause.” 


After Chou En-lai moved lesser lights of 
the Chinese Communist hierarchy, and the 
number of applauses they received shrank in 
proportion to their position. Adhering strict- 
ly to their rank, the réports became shorter 
too. While Chou’s speech lasted two hours 
and 35 minutes, Li Fu-chun, “vice premier 
and chairman of the National Planning Com- 
mission,” took only two hours and ten min- 
utes to deliver his report on “national eco- 
nomic planning.” The third man who came 
on, Li Hsien-nien, “vice premier and finance 
minister,” occupied a similar position and 
therefore his specch " was also two hours ‘and 
ten minutes in length. Then it was Pé 
Chen, “vice chairman of thé NPC. Standing 
Committee,” and his report \ was shorter than 
two hours. 


Every one was so. well. oe that. 
their speeches. read. like they were written by 
one mastermind, following. rigid, patterns. im 
style and wording, Not,only no one -had the 
right of dissent, but they had ‘to express.com~ 
plete agreement with what were said» before 





at the beginning of their address. Thus, fol- 
lowing Chou En-lai to the podium, the first 
sentence Li Fu-chun uttered was: “I am in 
complete agreement with, and I support, 
Premier Chou’s report.” When Li Hsien-nien 
stepped up to face the delegates, he began 
his report by saying: “I am in complete a- 
greement with, and I support, Premier Chou’s 
and Vice Premier Li Fu-chun’s reports.” And 
Peng Chen opened his discourse with: “I am 
in complete agreement with, and I support, 
Premier Chou’s, Vice Premier Li Fu-chun’s 
and Vice Premier Li Hsien-nien’s reports.” 
And so on down the line. 


There was not a single exception among 
the 418 delegates who spoke ecither singly or 
jointly during the Il-day conference. The 
joint speech was a Communist’ invention. 
Since the contents were’ so much the same, 
it was not uncommon that tens of delegates 
signed their names to and let one man read 
it to the meeting. Whether the talk was 
about the miracle of the “great leap forward,” 
or denouncing “Indian expansionists,” it in- 
variably began with this stereotyped state- 
ment: “I am in complete agreement with, and 
I support, Premier Chou’s, Vice Premier Li 
Fu-chun’s, Vice Premier Li Hsien-nien’s and 
Vice Chairman Peng Chen’s reports.” This 
would be positively ludicrous to any one but 
the Communists, who saw nothing comical 
about it at all. 


The Rubber Stamp 


The way the conference was held gave a 
clear demonstration of how the “new de- 
mocracy” works in the Chinese Communist 
regime. Chou En-lai’s report dominated the 
meeting on the first day, April 18. On April 
19 and 20, iae conference was split into “sec- 
tions” with those from the same province or 
nationality sitting together to “study. and 
discuss” Chou’s report. That there could be 
no differing opinion was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Resuming its full session on Aprill 21, 
the conference heard reports by Li Fu-chun, 
Li Hsien-nien and Peng Chen, and spent the 
following morning again discussing ‘them in 
sections. 


From the afternoon-of April 22-to the 
morning of April 27, the conference did noth- 
ing but hearing addresses by delegates, who 
rose one after another to shake their fist 
the “imperialists, reactionaries and Indian 
expansionists” who attempted “to realize. their 
ambitious intrigue by making use of the 
Tibetan rebellion.” Because so many del- | 
egates wanted to jump on the wagon and 
demonstrate their allegiance to the Commu- 
nist masters, the conference on no less than 
three occasions was conducted in two separate 
halls to give everyone a chance to speak, 
This undoubtedly created a new parliamen- 
tary precedent. The delegates apparently 
did not mind. They docilely heard the repeti- 
tious speeches to the end, and docilely oF 
plauded them. 


The entire business of the “National Peo- 
ple’s Congress” was transacted in two: after- 
noons, one of them devoted completely to 
“elections.” There was, as everyone would 
expect, only one set of candidates. According 
to the New China News Agency, the slate of 
candidates was first presented by Mao Tse- 
tung on April 15 to the 16th “Supreme State 
Conference.” The NPC election was held in 
the afternoon of April 27, and the 143 “mem- 
bers of the Presidium, section chiefs and depu- 
ty section chiefs” who formally presented the 
names to the conference were informed of 
the choices just the day before. 


Of the 1,157 delegates present, 1,157 votes 
were cast, and Liu Shao-chi received 1,156 of 
them to become the new head of the Peiping — 
regime. The lone vote cast for Tung Pi-wu 
was probably due to crossed signals rather | 
than anything else, for the Communists should - 
know better to designate just one vote of 
dissent. Anyway, Tung, considered an “elder 
statesman” among Chinese Communist leaders 
and a close friend of Chou En-lai, was “elected” 
to the post of “vice chairman” along with 
Soong Ching-ling. Chu Teh was handed — 
Liu’s former job as “chairman of the NPC 
Standing Committee,” with 16 “vice chairmen” | 
including the Dalai Lama. While’ seemingly — 


given a top position, Chu was made’ power: 9 


less by the fact that Peng Chen, Liu Shao/ ~ 
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chi’s protege, remained on as “vice chairman 
and concurrently secretary-general” of the 
Committee. Liu also gave Chou En-lai the 
grace by nominating him to remain as “pre- 
mier of the State Council.” This rubber- 
stamping business lasted a whole afternoon 
and evening, from 3:10 p.m. to 9:45 p.m., while 
it could have been through in five, minutes. 

With the main purpose of. the.cut and 
dry election accomplished, the last session 
of the NPC proceeded at an astonishing speed. 
Held in the afternoon of April’ 28, the Iast 
meeting: 

— Adopted a resolution “on the govern- 
ment work report, the national economic plan 
for 1959, the treasury. statement. for 1958 and 
the national budget for 1959,” 


— Adopted a resolution “on the Tibetan 
problem.” 

— Confirmed the nomination of 16° “vice 
premiers” and 38 “ministers and commission 
chairmen.” 

— Confirmed the nomination of 14 “vice 
chairmen” and 100 “members”. of the “Na- 
tional Defense Council,” 

— Adopted a) resolution abolishing the 
“ministry of justice” and. “ministry of, .con- 
trol.” 

— Adopted a resolution “on the work 
report of the NPC Standing Committee” 

—Elected 37 delegates to the “NPC Bills 
Committee” and 85 to its “Nationalities Com- 
mittee.” 

— Heard reports from its “sereening com- 
mittee”, on ‘the 81 draft.resolutions introduced 
during the:conference and acted on them all. 

All these took exactly one’ hour from 
4:45 ‘p.m. to SAS pasts and. the’ show was ‘at 
‘its end: 


The New Stooge ’ 


Liu, Shao-chi, alias Hu’ Fu, alias Tao 
‘Shang-hsin, is ‘a Close pal “of Mao Tse-tung 
with strong ties with Moscow. Taciturn, hard- 
‘working, and wearing a stern ekpressidh: all 
the time, he seems the exact opposite to Chou 
En-lai,° While the latter has been the ‘nego- 
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tiator and the front man, Li's role has always 
been that Of the quiet organizér and the man 
behind “the scene. Now, at the order of 


Moscow, he ‘has stepped forwafd to be the 


No. T stooge of international Communism ib 
China. 


He... received » his casita in hiessaah 
Oriental. Institute,, a school (specially . set 
up by the Communist International after, the 
Bolshevik revolution for students from. Asia, in 
the hope they would «bring their countries 
into the Communist orbit. On this: score, Liu 
has fully justified Moscow’s hopes. He is con- 
sidered the leader of the “international clique” 
within the Chinese Communist party, the 
faithful adherent to orthodox Marxism-Len- 
inism. He has visited Moscow three timés, 
the _ first time when he was a student, then 
secretly in 1938 when he was first secrétary 


of the Chungyuan (Honan and adjacent areas) 


Bureau of CCP, and in 1952 as leader of the 
Chinese Communist delegation. to the 19th 
Congress of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union, Since 1949, he has been president of 
the “Sino-Soviet Friendship Association,” 
which boasts of a membership of 120,000,000 
on the mainland. 


His relations with Mao stem Mota the sak 


‘that they both are from the province ‘of 


Hunan. Mao needed his talent in developing 
the party organization and in infiltrating into 
the trade unions, and also liked his writings 
expounding Marxist theory. It was Liu who 
helped»Mao to launch the first “rectification 
campaign” within the Chinese. Communist 
party in 1943, and it was also Liu who pro- 
posed to write into the CGP constitution the 
phrase “Mao Tse-tung thinking” as the guid- 
ing principle for the party in the Peveash 
CCP Congress held at Yenan in 1945, . 

Mao went to Chungking in the spring of 1946 
for peace. talks with the National Government, 
Liu was, appointed to act in his. Place. As 
“vice chairman” of the. Peiping regime, he 
again acted in Mao’s place when the latter 
visited Moscow in December 1949. “There had 
been little doubt that ‘he’ ‘was’ Mao’s heir 
apparent, chosen Over. Cha Teh and’ Chou 
En-lai. 
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Despite his appearance, Liu is, a woman- 
chaser and has married four times. His first 
wife, a Russian girl, divorced him before his 
return from Moscow. Wife No. 2,.Lin Fang- 
ying, daughter of CCP Politburo member 
Lin Po-chu, was press attaché of the Chinese 
Communist “embassy” in Ulan Bator, Outer 
Mongolia. After Lin came Chang Yu-chiung, 
who followed him in the Yenan» days. His 
current “lover,” Chinese Communist jargon 
for legal spouse or cohabitant alike, is Wang 
Tan-I, fluent in both Russian and English and 
at least 20-years his younger. 


Among his important writings were: “On 
Struggles Within the Party,” “Oppose All 
Civil Wars,” “On the Party,” “On Self-Cultiva- 
tion for Party Members,” “The Mass Line,” 


and “On Internationalism and Nationalism.” © 


In 38 years of work in the Chinese Com- 
munist party, he had been secretary of the 
“All-China Federation of Labor,” secretary 
of the CCP Manchuria Bureau, member of 
the ill-fated “Central Soviet Government,” 
secretary .of the CCP North China Bureau, 
Chungyuan Bureau and Yangtze River Bureau, 
political commissar of the New Fourth Army, 
secretary of the CCP Central China Bureau, 
member of the CCP Central Committee, 
member of the Central Politburo, secretary 
of the Central Secretariat, chief of the CCP 
Organization Department, honorary president 
of the “All-China Federation of Labor,” vice 
chairman of the Communist-controlled World 
Federation of Workers; vice chairman of the 
Peiping regime, and chairman of the “NPC 
Standing Committee.” 


Aside from being the “chairman of the 
Central People’s Government” and “chairman 
of the National Defense Council,” Liu also 
holds today a third post which is probably 
more important than the other two, that of 
the vice chairmanship of the Chinese Com- 
munist party. As the post of the “honorary 
chairman” of the party, created. by the Eighth 
CCP Congress in 1957, is still vacant now, it 
is almost.certain that someday Liu will move 
one notch, up the ladder and kick his old boss 
Mao Tse-tung upstairs, with a little help from 
his older friends in the Kremlin. 
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The Sounding, Board , 


If the primary function of the “National 
People’s Congress” was to serve as the rubber 
stamp for decisions made by the Chinese 
Communist party, its secondary function was 
to be the sounding board for the current Red 
propaganda line at the time of the conference. 
The NPC meeting last month was therefore 
dominated by one theme—Tibet. 


On the same day when Chou. En-lai 
devoted 2,000 words of his marathon report 
to the Tibetan uprising, the Dalai Lama was 
meeting for the first time members of the 
foreign and Indian press after his dramatic 
escape from Lhasa! In his statement to the 
press at Tezpur, India, the temporal and 
spiritual head of Tibet asserted categorically 
that he “left Lhasa and Tibet,.and came to 
India of his own will and not under duress.” 
For two days after this, Peiping was at a loss 
on what to say. Finally the New China News 
Agency released on April 20 comments. by. its 
“political reporter” charging that the Dalai 
Lama’s statement was nothing but a “fabrica- 
tion.” Peiping decided that no matter what 
he had done, the Dalai Lama’s influence on 
the Tibetan people would not be easily | 
broken, and it would be easier for them to 
lay the blame on “foreign imperialists, reac 
tionaries and cxpansionists,” rather, than on 
Dalai himself. 


Picking up the cue;.a mammoth anti- 
Indian campaign was unleashed in the NPC 


conference hall. The tirade began with the 
session,on April 22, 


The Panchen’ Lama, newly installed in 
Lhasa by the Communists to take over the 
Dalai Lama’s place, declared that; “I. was 
enraged beyond comparison, when I read the 
so-called ‘statement of the Dalai Lama’ .dis- 
tributed by Indian diplomatic officials in — 
Tezpur on April 18. This'so-called statement — 
had nothing in common with the, words or 
deeds of the Dalai Lama as I know him. so+ 
It was neither written in such a style, as 
belonging to the Dalai Lama himself BOF | did ‘ 
it contain such, literary usages pecu iar. to 
Tibetans. It was apparent that this ‘ statement 
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was forced upon the Dalai Lama by for- 
eigners.” 


While Chou En-lai referred only to “cer- 
tain foreign reactionaries” in. his report, 
Panchen, whom Jawaharlal Nehru hoped 
would visit India to see-thimgs for himself, 
went one step further and charged that: “The 
reactionary elements in India, inheriting 
British imperialist ttaditions, have always 
entertained expansionist ambitions toward 
Tibet and conducted various sabotage activi- 
ties in the past. There is no doubt that stich 
activities would only benefit the imperialists 
and would be harmful toward’ Sino-Indian 
friendship.” 


Among the non-Tibetan delegates, Li Chi- 
sheng, “vice chairman of the NPC Standing 
Committee,” demanded’ outright: “If the 
Tibetan rebellion had nothing to do with the 
Indian expansionists, why should some ‘poli- 
ticians in India display such sympathy toward 
' the treasonous acts of the Tibetan reaction- 
ary group? Why were these rebels ‘able ‘to 
use Kalimpong as the center of their activi- 
ties for such a long period? Why should the 
so-called: “statement of the Dalai Laima’ be 
distributed by Indian diplomatic ‘officials? 
‘More importantly, this demonstrates that the 
Indian expansionist elements were’ really 
getting swelled heads about it... These ex- 
pansionists were getting too’ ambitious, and 
they,would like to turn, Tibet into their -co- 


lony or protectorate.” He wound up by warn- 
ing: “These expansionists| have better get 
their heads cooled. The days when China 
could be pushed around had gone by long 
ago. It is impossible*for them te imherit the 
legacy of: British imperialist eon to- 
ward Tibet.” 

Aftér some 100 ipeethek: were sie on 
the subject, the NPC took the familiar Com- 
munist tactics of one step backward after 
two steps forward. The “resolution .on the 
Tibetan problem” adopted. by the conference 
on April 28 was surprisingly mild in langu- 
age. It only said; “The National “People’s 
Congress regrettably took _ note of the fact 
that certain persons in political circles in 
India have recently acted on or spoken of 
matters in a most unfriendly manner and in- 
terfering with internal affairs of China, This 
has nothing in common withthe mutual in- 
terest of the ‘peoplé of the two countries, 
and will only benefit the imperialists who 
are Our common enemy.” 

The NPC even went so far as to elect 
the Dalai Lama for another term as “vice 
chairman” of its Standing Committee, hoping 
that the 23-year-old Dalai might” be tricke 
into returning to Tibet and getting the Com- 
munists off the hook there. At the end of 
the month, the Dalai Lama apparently had 
no such intention, 


A man.is tested by. money; gold by fire,—Chinese Proverb 
we A RRS SM Kok 
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The Lhasa ‘Uprising 


he. Lhasa uprising has received heavy 

treatment in the local press. All papers 
here see in it the beginning of the end of the 
puppet regime in Peiping and are calling 
upon the free world to give it its timely 
support. 

“The anti-Communist revolution in Tibet 
is not. one. which has just started, although 
the recent uprising at Lhasa is greater in 
scale. Furthermore, the participants are not 
confined to the Tibetan people and the area 
involved goes far beyond Lhasa and Gyantze. 
Our Government has long been in contact 
with the anti-Communist forces in Tibet. 
However, we have to point out that support 
to the anti-Communist revolutionary move- 
ment there is not a theory but a long-term 
policy with well-planned practical actions.” 
Thus declared the Central Daily News in its 
consecutive articles on March 25, 27, 28 and 
30. The freedom fighters in Tibet, continued 
the paper, “may not be able to hold out for 
any definite period of time in their struggle 
for religious freedom and liberation from 
Communist tyranny. But we have good rea- 
son to believe that it will gain in momentum 
and grow in violence with every passing day. 
The following salient points are particularly 
noteworthy. First, the revolt now raging in 
Tibet is part and parcel of an overall fevo- 
lutionary movement on the mainland. Under 
the despotic oppression of the puppet regime, 
all races, be they the Hans, Manchus, Mon- 
gols, Moslems or Tibetans, can only over- 
throw it and regain their freedom through 
their concerted efforts. Thus, the anti-tyran- 
ny movement of the Tibetan people cannot 
be separated from the universal anti-Com- 
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munist revolution of all. the oppressed. races, 
At:is certain that, the revolution in. Tibet 
will eventually spread to all other provinces, 
and simultaneously those engaged in..the 
anti-Communist struggle in other parts of 
the mainland will give their unqualified sup- 
port to the people in Tibet. For this reason, 
in. giving our support to the revolutionary 
movement of the Tibetans we must have. an 
overall plan and be prepared for a protracted 
struggle. Secondly, the resistance against the 
Communists in Tibet is also,a nationalist 
movement. Therefore, it has a characteristic 
peculiar to itself. What is this characteristic? 
It is a strong desire for national self-determi- 
nation. We should not overlook this peculiar 
feature and have to respect this desire cher- 
ished by the Tibetans. In our constitution, 
the autonomous status of. Tibet isrespected, 

iThe policy of the Ghinese Government.:has § 
always been'to promote solidarity among all | 
races within the country on a footing of 
equality. For the successful implementation | 
of the policy against Communism and. Soviet 

imperialism, we have to unite all people re- | 
gardless of race, religion, class and geographi- 
cal location. In this struggle of the Tibetans, 
we have to give them all possible aid so as” 
to help them throw off the shackles of Com- 
munist rule. Thirdly, the Lhasa uprising is 
for national emancipation as well as for re- 


-ligious freedom. Our constitution protects” 


the religious freedom of the people. Th 

government has always respected and will” 
continue to respect freedom of religious be- | 
lief. In the light of this principle, we also 
have to respect the Tibetan political system 
and way of life which have their root in re- 


ligion. This policy of the government, we 
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are sure, is understood by all Tibetans. It 
will give them more encouragemént in their 
present fight against Communism.’ Finally, 
in their struggle for freedom, the people in 
Tibet have to win’ international support. 
The puppet regime in Peiping is an aggres- 
sive tool of Soviet imperialism. Following 
its exploitation of our compatriots in other 
parts of the mainland, it now stretches its 
sinister tentacles to Tibet. To’ the Chinese, 
this is an violation of our territorial integri- 
ty. To the outside world, this is a barbarous 
oppression of a free nation. Should the Com- 
munists succeed in bringing under their con- 
trol the plateau which is the home of the 
Tibetans, it would pose a serious threat to 
all free nations of Central and South Asia 
both militarily and politically. Thus the 
freedom fighters in Tibet have the right to 
expect the support of all free nations in Asia 
as well as those in the West. Needless to 
say, it is the duty of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to do everything _possible to win inter- 
national support for the Tibetan people.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the Hsin 


Sheng Pao declared editorially in a series of 
successive articles on March 23 and 25 and 
April 3 and 6 that “in view of the overwhelm- 
ingly military superiority enjoyed by the 
Communists, it would be difficult for the 
freedom fighters in Tibet to hold out ‘indef- 
initely without outside help. But’ support 
by the outside would not be possible except 
with the cooperation of India: Since India 
has recognized the puppet Peiping regime 
and, moreover, is having ‘much difficulty in 
holding itself together, it would be too much 
to expect it to take any step under the ‘cir- 
cumstance.” Such being the ‘case, the paper 
went on to’ say, “what can we do? As we see 
it, we can at least do two things. On the 
one hand, we can appeal to the free world to 
give its support to.the Tibetans in their 
fight for freedom and) make it: understand 
the actual anti-Communist .situation ‘there 
and the ambition of the Communists to) ¢x- 
ercise their:control over Tibet. On the other 
hand, we can bring home to our:compatriots 
in Tibet the enlightened policy’ of the; Chi- 
nese Government, assuring. them of our .re- 
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spect for their autonomy, culture and reli4 
gion; our determination’ to free them from 
the tyrannical rule-imposed by the- Commit- 
nists and our readiness to give effective reé 
lief to all those Tibetans vho have succeeded 
in fleeing the Communist clutches.” “What- 
ever may be tlie result’ of the’ present ‘upris- 
ing at Lhasa,” added the paper, “it tells the 
free world that in all these years the Coni+ 
munists have not been able to consolidate 
their rule. On the contrary, the Communist 
rule has been shaken to its very foundation 
and the anti-Communist influence is Pye 
in vigor with the passage of time.” e 


In the midst of the revolutionary fire 
that is raging in Tibet, declared’ the Chung 
Hua Jik Pao editorially on March 27, “the 
message to the Tibetan people by the Presi- 
dent which assures them that once the pup- 
pet regime in Peiping is overthrown, the 
political system and status of Tibet’ will be 
based on the principle of self-determination, 
is most timely.” The enunciation of this 
principle, continued the ‘paper, “is ‘a’ proof 
that the’ anti-Communist '‘ struggle’ under 
the leadership of the Chinese Government is 
not for one nation or one’ rate. ‘It has as’ its 
aim the salvation of mankind ‘from an ‘im+ 
pending disaster. Furthermore, it alsé shows 
the Tibetans for whom they are: fighting. 
The net result will no doubt greatly bolster 
the morale of the freedom fighters ‘in’ this 
border province.” “There are some people,” 
added the paper, “who ‘may question “the 
wisdom of the government” in aninounting 
such a policy at this moment. Their view- 
point is that Tibet has long been a‘ part of 
the Chinese territory and that the Chinese 
constitution only, assures Tibet of its autono- 
my, “Local autonomy’ and ‘national self 
determination, as they See it, are not one 
and the same thing. In this line of thinking, 
they have obviously overlooked the basic 
fact that the Chinese Government has always 
observed the equality of all ‘races and re- 
spected the traditional political and social: 
structures and protected the freedom of reli- 
gion and way of life of the Tibetans: Legal- 
ly speaking, a nationality: may establish a 
national state on the strength: of) the princi+ 





ple of national. self-determination; but in 
actuality, it is not. necessarily. national inde- 
pendence.. As a matter..of fact, the idea of 
territorial integrity. is a, Western political 
conception. Sovereignty represents this power 
with which the Western. powers attain the 
end of political and national expansion. 
The traditional Chinese conception, however, 
is.different. It holds that the national state 
is just a stage in the whole scheme of things. 
Individuals, families, nations and the world 
each. have its role to play to the end that 
the highest standard of culture and morality 
may spread to all parts of the world.” 


Judging from the Lhasa uprising, said 
the United Daily News in. its consecutive arti- 
cles on March 23 and 30, “we can safely con- 
clude that no amount of Communist oppres- 
sion can suppress the evergrowing resistance 
on the part of people against the Commu- 
nist rule on the mainland.” All signs, con- 
tinued the paper, “show that its scale can be 
favorably compared with that of the Hun- 
garian anti-Communist revolt. But the Tibet- 
an freedom fighters enjoy.many advantages 
which their Hungarian counterparts did not 
have. For one thing, the Hungarian reyolu- 
tionary leader, Nagy, was kidnapped by the 
Russians; while the Dalai Lama, the leader 
of the Tibetan uprising, has succeeded in 
making good his escape. For another thing, 
the, geographical location of Tibet is different 
from, that of Hungary. Mountainous and 
with no. modern communication facilities, 
Tibet. is an ideal place for guerrilla warfare. 
Because of these two favorable conditions 
we may be sure that the anti-Communist 
struggle in this border province, unlike, that 
in Hungary, is bound to be a protracted one. 
The only question is outside help, If no aid 
can reach it in time, the struggle would be 
highly. arduous. Otherwise, we are certain 
that the revolutionary fire will quickly spread 
to other parts of the mainland. and thus 
hasten the day of the downfall of the pup- 
pet regime in Peiping.” ec oe 

“The present anti-Communist.uprising in 
Tibet has two special features. First; it.is.a 
well-organized movement under the leader- 
ship of»the Dalai: Lama, the political and 
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religious leader of the Tibetan people, 

Secondly, it is an anti-Communist revolution 

with religious faith jas the center.” Thus 

stated the Chen Hsin Hsin. Wen in its editorial 

on April 1. “Whether, this uprising can dee 

velop into a movement for the emancipation 

of the people behind the mainland Iron 

Curtain,” continued the paper, “depends in 

the last analysis on whether it can get effec- 

tive outside help. Thus the Chinese Govern: 
ment here in Taiwan is confronted with a his- 

torical mission for the consummation of which 

it has at least to do the following three things, 

First, it has to stir up revolutionary moves 
ments in other parts of the mainland so as 

to coordinate their efforts with the struggle 

of the Tibetan freedom fighters. Secondly, 
it has to overcome whatever difficulties may 

be in the way by giving direct and effective 
support to our compatriots in Tibet. Thirdly, 
it has to do everything possible to arouse 
international attention to ‘the situation and 
call upon the free nations to give their moral 
support to the anti-Communist struggle in 
Tibet.” 


The Lhasa uprising, said the Kung Lua) 
Pao in its editorial on March 25, “is just an- 
other proof of how much the Communists 
are hated by the people on the mainland 
and how unstable ‘the puppet regime is? 
Whatever may, be its, outcome, continued the 
paper, “the Tibetan resistance has at least 
achieved three results. First, it helps to cor- 
rect the erroneous view which has gained 
much currency that the puppet Peiping re 
gime has so stabilized its rule that. it is 
pointless to ignore this fait accompli. The 
bloody revolt on the roof. of the. world is a 
most effective refutation of this line of think 
ing. Secondly, it gives: such neutralist coun: 
tries as India a rude awakening and forces 
them to re-evaluate the whole situation. In 
fact, in the crucial struggle between the two 
world camps, a nation can ¢ither be. prow 
Communist or-anti-Communist. There is no 
third way. . Let)us hope that the uprising» in 
Tibet will serve as a lesson to these countries: 
Thirdly, it tells our government: how impors 
tant the work in the enemy’s rear is. It be+ 
hooves the government from now on to pay 
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more attention to this work.” 


Commenting on the same topic editorially 
on March 26, the Chine Post had the follow- 
ing to say: “Compared with the Hungarian 
revolt, the present Tibetan revolt may, in a 
certain sense, be said to have a greater signi- 
ficance and is one which the free world is in 
a better position to help. To begin with, the 
Tibetan revolt is more deep-rooted. The 
whole of Tibet has been seething with dis- 
content ever since the Chinese Communist 
troops marched in with a view to bringing 
the Tibetans under their control,Altheugh 
the uprising in thé» Lhasa area ig a m@w de- 
velopment, the Khamba tribesmen, whose 
guerrillas under General Pangatsang ‘number 
no less than 25,000, have already, been’ fight- 
ing against the Communists for two years. 
According to intelligence reports received in 
New Delhi, 50,000 Chinese Communists and 
15,000 Tibetan revolutionaries have been 
killed in fighting in recent months. The same 
reports said that up to the start of the Lhasa 
fighting at least 300,000 Tibetans were: in 
open-revolt. Another difference is that the 
terrain in Tibet and the many mountains 
make it very difficult for the Communists to 
suppress the revolt. In Hungary, however, 
the Russians had no such difficulties in cop- 
ing with the freedom fighters. Still ‘another 
difference is the fact that, while in the case 
of Hungary any active assistance from the 
free nations was likely to result in a direct 
clash with the Russians, there,is mo. such 
risk in Tibet, where the Chinese Communists 
are the only enemy we have to deal with. 
It is an indisputable fact that in the case of 
Hungary the democratic powers committed 
a serious blunder by failing to give effective 
help to the Hungarian freedom fighters, 
They were chicken-hearted and afraid of 
coming into a direct clash with the Russians. 
As a matter of fact, if they had made it 
plain to Soviet Russia that they were not 
afraid of war, we do not beliéve Moscow 
would have dared to make their help to the 
Hungarian freedom fighters a casus bel. The 
impotence displayed by them is truly some- 
thing to be ashamed of for many genera- 
tions to come. Tibet shall not be another 
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Hungary. If the democractic powers still 
want the freedom-loving peoples of the world 
to believe in the principles of humanity and 
justice, they must devise ways and means to 
give active assistance to the Tibetans now 
fighting against the Chinese, Communists. 
Never again should they commit the blunder 
of looking on the struggle apathetically with 
folded arms. If the United Nations had 
good reason to help the Republic of Korea 
fight against the northern Communists, that 


‘world organization should find it equally rea- 


sonable to take similar steps to prevent the 
Communists ve erushing the - Tibetan 


revolt. In t ion — action 
is to Be £3 ¥, be Vac 


ations, Indian 
ERs: 
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pl ndia should re- 
if Ee so long as the U.N. is dealing 
with the Communist menace in Tibet, they 
will always be secure from Communist ag- 
gression.” 


Commenting on the same subject, the 
China, News in its editorial on March 28 
stated: “In the final analysis, the Tibetan 
people’s fight for freedom is part of the 
world’s struggle against Communist tyranny. 
This being so, it behooves all free nations 
to help the Tibetan: ‘people either collectively 
or. individually. In view of its location, 
India has a particularly large responsibility. 
Now is the time for Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
to reconsider his ‘neutralist’ policy. There 
is a possibility, though a remote one at the 
moment, that because of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ increasing threat to Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim, ‘where‘India has special interests, 
he may yet join other free nations in help- 
ing the Tibetan people in their struggle 
against Communist totalitarianism.” In an- 
other editorial on April 4, the same paper 
observed: “At one time, the Tibetan freedom- 
fighters probably had illusions about Mr. 
Nehru’s ability to help them. The latter’s 
eagerness t6 make his private ‘peace’ with 
the Chinese Communists should have opened 
the Tibetan people’s eyes to reality. The 
only government which is really prepared to 
help them attain their national aspirations 
is that of the Republic of China. The Dalai 





Lama, therefore, will be well advised to come to fort, be it made by the Chinese Government 
Taiwan as soon as arrangements can be made or by the government of a friendly power, 


for him, and if he wishes to, he can proceed to accuse the Chinese Communists before 
from here to New York to dramatize his 


people’s fight for freedom as part of an ef- the world forum.” 
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Uprisings in Tibet 


ae uprisings, as the Chinese Conimu- 
nists admitted, have been going on for the 


last three years. The current revolt, however, 


did not begin until March 10 when the 
Tibetans were called on to fight the Reds. 
On March 28, Chou En-lai further admitted 
that a full-scale uprising was launched ‘onthe 
night of March 19 against the “people's ’ lib- 
eration army garrison in Lhasa.” 


|}. Commenting. on, the current. Tibetan 
revolt, the, Houston. Chronicle. pointed. out..on 
March.25 that ever. since. 1950, “there .have 
been sporadic outbreaks of: rebellion..on a 
} fair scale, punctuated by almost weekly at- 
tacks on Red outposts and supply columns. 


: “The. Tibetans proved: so..difficult to con- 
trol that, two years ago Peiping announced 
postponement for six years of: Communist 
‘reforms.’” 


“Whether the Reds have changed their 
policy recently and begun attempting to 
cmmunize the Tibetans is ‘not ‘yet clear,” 
added’ the Chronicle, “but in any event: what 
seems ‘to be the largest scale rebellion in 
nine years'is under way in Tibet. Fighting 
has been going on for several ‘weeks .,..” 


Viewing the present uprising as but an 
integral. part of an overall anti-Communist 
movement on the Chinese mainland, the paper 
went on to say: “This situation could prove 
atremely embarrassing to Peiping, already 

Hacing the threat of country-wide revolts 
because of the inauguration of the hated com- 
ne system. Pacifying and communizing 
ibét could’ be a difficult task, not only 
ause of the mountainous terrain (and 
Mimitive roads in the ‘roof of the world’ 
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butfalso_ because the Tibetans have strong 
religious convictions which make.communism 
especially repugnant to them. |‘ 


“In immensé Sinkiang province also the 
nomads are in open revolt and these people 
are better armed than the Tibetans.” 


“These rebellions, and. more. which «may, 
occur in China proper as the people become; 
more restive under the rigors of the commune; 
system, might well keep the Chinese Reds. too 
busy to resume their threats against Quemoy 
and Formosa for some time to come,” the 
paper said.’ pire : 


Noting that even iba a aly 
could no longer tolerate the Communist op-. 
pression, the Columbus Dispatch predicted on 


- March 26 that the uprisings would. have. 


repercussions not. only inside the, Peiping 
regime itself, but throughout the whole Soviet 
empire. The Dispatch said; “The .Tibetans 
are a placid Oriental people whose religion. 
and outlook on life are permeated. by a phil- 
osophy of non-violence. When, the .Reds 
marched in and took over control of their 
country in 1951, the Tibetans didn’t like it 
but they accepted the occupation as a hard, 
unpleasant fact and adjusted to it. 


“However, the Communist rule appears 
to have been so oppressive that even the easy- 
going Tibetans couldn’t continue to take it. 
Tribesmen in the Kham Province have. been 
carrying on guerrilla , warfare and sabotage 
against the Reds for some two years. The 
rebellion now has become general .... : 


“It is not unlikely that it may have 
repercussions inside Red China itself and, 
possibly, throughout the whole over-extended 
Soviet empire.” 


“It, is another indication,” asserted the 
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paper, “that any people who have once known 
freedom will not be content to remain in 
subjection to any dictatorship....” 


The current Tibetan uprising is, observed 
the Business Week on April I1, “another 
warning to the free nations) that broken 
pledges and brutal oppressions are the stock- 
in-trade of international Communism.” 


It is fortunate, continued the weekly, that 
“the Tibetan fight for independence has 
exposed to the world, and especially to the 
Asian neutrals, the true nature of Red China’s 
ambitions. Peking no longer will be able to 
use the flag of Bandung to rally support for 
its position among the uncommitted nations 
of Africa and Asia. In Indonesia, where the 
Bandung conference was held in 1956, there 
has been a bitter reaction to the Chinese as- 
sault of Tibet’s religious freedom. The same 
is true in neutral Burma and in Malaya.” 


The uprising will doubtlessly have some 
effect on India. “The public revulsion in 
India may,” added the weekly, “have still 
deeper significance. The Lamaist religion of 
Tibet is one branch of Buddhism which origi- 
nated in India. For centuries, the mountains 
of Tibet have been India’s shield against Chi- 
nese expansion. Given the concern felt in 
India on both counts, it is possible that New 
Delhi will modify its neutral attitude in the 
cold war. At any rate, it is hard to imagine 
that Prime Minister Nehru will go on talking 
as if there were nothing to choose between 
the sides in the East-West struggle.” 


“Even in this country,” stressed the week- 
ly,” Tibet should provide a salutary lesson, 
especially for those people who have charged 
the U.S. government with a large measure of 
responsibility for our failure to get along 
with Red China. It should be clear now that 
only Washington’s tough policy on issues such 
as Quemoy has held back Communist expan- 
sion in Southeast Asia.” 


Commenting on the same topic, the Na- 
tional Review remarked on April IJ: “The 
Tibetan revolt unmasks and summarily dis- 
plays the enduring features of the world crisis: 
Communism’s fixed drive toward the total 
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enslavement of mankind; the despicable role | 
of neutralism—here embodied in its prime 
examplar, Jawaharlal Nehru;. the disastrous 
negativism of the West, which holds back 
from an attempt aiming beyond a_ merely 
defensive containment; and finally and su- 
premely, the longing for freedom that neither 
material power nor terror nor death can blot 
out of the hearts of brave men.” 


“Although the Tibetans are only a ragged 
handful against Mao’s armed millions,” added 
the Review, “their revolt does not have tobe, 
a merely quixotic gesture. The Tibetan. ter- 
rain is the most difficult on earth; a harsh, 
jagged plateau averaging more. than 10,000, 
feet in altitude and guarded by the great 
white peaks of the Himalayas through which, 
even the ice-stream passes rise to, 15,000 feet, 
or more. There are no staging grounds for 
great armies; and neither local resources nor 
communication routes to supply them if they 
somehow arrived. Physically Tibet is well 
adapted to a drawn-out guerrila war of at* 
trition against alien invaders by a resoluttl 
local ‘ population.” 


“Physically, such a war. of liberation 
would have a chance of eventual success,” 
asserted the paper, “and would meantime be 
a drain and a brake, politically and morally, 
on Mao’s regime.” But in‘ view of their scant’ 
means, the paper doubted if the Tibetans 
could sustain.it in isolation., “To. subsist 
under guerrila and resistance conditions they, 
must have.a minimum. help,” the paper .ap- 
pealed, such as, “medicines; small, arms.and 
ammunitions; communication, equipment 
some money, perhaps, and a few . technically 
trained volunteers; diplomatic. pressures on 
their behalf, and the assurance of the free 
world’s political and moral support pro- 
claimed through every suitable forum anf 
channel.” 


“This is not much to ask, nor very dif 
ficult to give,” the Review urged. 


With Dalai Lama’s arrival in India, the 
Salt Lake Tribune believed the Tibetan re 
sistance will continue. The Tribune said on 
April 6: “Word that the Dalai Lama, divine 
ruler of Tibet, has found sanctuary in India 
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‘was enthusiastically welcomed in many other 
parts of the non-Communist world. 


“Escape of the Tibetan religious leader 
from pursuing Chinese Communist forces as- 
sures continued resistance to Communist 
domination of Tibet. 


“The Tibetan people will not soon forget 
that their divine religious ‘leader. has been 
forced into exile by the Communists. Though 
they may be subdued, the spark of rebellion 
will be kept alive. 


“The Dalai Lama’s escape has greater 
importance than this, however.” 


, “He represents another rallying point for 
epposition to Communist imperialism in the 
world,” the Tribune asserted. 


Tibetan Uprising and Asia 


In the light of the undaunted spirit shown 
by the freedom fighters in Tibet, the current 
Tibetan uprising will certainly have far- 
reaching effects in Asia. 


Comparing the recent Tibetan uprising 
with that of Hungary in 1956, the Des Moines 
Register remarked on March 31: 


“Tibet’s fate in Asia runs a close parallel 
to that of Hungary in Europe, and the effects 
could be more far-reaching. Many an Asian 
and African country failed to be impressed 
by Russia’s calculated murder of Hungarian 
hopes for freedom.” 


The reason is quite clear, because the 
Hungarian revolution was, asserted the Reg- 
ister, “after all, a case of European vs. Eu- 
ropean, and white against white, and seemed 
to have no bearing on the problems of race 
and colonialism that were of primary concern 
in that part of the world.” 


“But,” the paper went on, “Tibet proves 
that the Communist pattern of conquest 
knows no racial or geographic limits. What 
happened in Hungary and now again in Tibet 
could be repeated in Africa or the Middle 
East if Communism once established a base 
of operations there.” 
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Agreeing with the- Register, the’ Columbus 
Dispatch predicted: on April 7: “That rebellion 
is bound to symbolize throughout Asia what 
Hungary means for the West. It is driving 
home to the non-Communist countries in all 
hemispheres the fact that Communism, wheth- 
er seated in Peiping or Moscow, knows no 
law and exists by brutality and force of arms.” 


Turning to the over-all ‘strategy of inter- 
national Communism, the Dispatch noted that 
there is the fact “that the expansion of Com- 
munism over Europe and Asia is part of jthe 
Moscow-Peiping goals.” “Where the Russians 
look to the eventual step-by-step subjugation. 
of the European continent and the Middle 
East,” continued the Dispatch, “so the Chinese 
Reds have on the agenda the progressive 
domination of Asia starting when the a 
strikes with India. 


“Tibet, and undoubtedly the adjoining 
kingdom of Nepal are the natural jumping- 
off platforms for this ‘great leap: forward’: in 
Asia, be that a decade or two from now.” 


“Once Tibet is subdued, and military 
roads span the land along with modern com- 
munication systems,” wound up the paper, 
“the stage will have been set for the next 
‘big leap forward,’ which is India. Asian 
experts say that day is sure to come unless 
Red China in the meantime is brought to 
task.” 


“The trouble at the top of the world: is 
not as remote as it might seem,” remarked 
the Tampa Times on April 3. For “Red China, 
showing its contempt for world opinion, is 
definitely moving into this area with ideas of 
colonization. Its methods are brutal and 
probably include genocide—the mass destruc- 
tion of a people.” 


“The real immediate target of the Reds,” 
continued the Times, “is probably the border 
state of Bhutan. It is occupied by only a few 
hundred thousand people, but is believed to 
be capable of supporting a population of 15 
million by agriculture. Feeding its swarming 
and ever-increasing people is a major problem 
for the Red Chinese government. Reset- 
tlement in fertile areas such as Bhutan would 





provide a safety valve. 


“And, if the Reds take Bhutan and Tibet, 
they might just as well occupy the neigh- 
boring, but smaller, state of Sikkim. At least, 
this is the line of thought the Communists 
appear to be following.” 


Undoubtedly, this is a good lesson for 
India. “Perhaps by now India’s Nehru is 
beginning to understand what ‘co-existence’ 
with the Communists means. The Indian 
Communist Party is eating away at the 
nation’s vitals from within while the expan- 
sionist aims of the Communist Chinese threat- 
en it from without.” 


The Houston Chronicle believed the Chinese 
Communist regime had finally reached a dif- 
ficult propaganda spot in the Far East where 
no amount of Peiping radio interpretation of 
events in Tibet could justify the Chinese 
Communist course in the minds of the peoples 
of Southeast Asia. Even in India, where 
Nehru has always been sympathetic with the 
Chinese Communists, stated the Chronicle on 
April 6, “the populace is strongly in sympathy 
with the Dalai Lama and outraged over the 
violations of religious traditions and rights 
in Tibet. Public demonstrations have taken 
place and even the newspapers are speaking 
out in an unprecedented manner. This is 
bound to put Nehru into a position where he 
will be forced either to change his tune on 
the Peiping government or confront the wrath 
of his own people.” 


Continued the Chronicle: “A prominent 
Indian political leader has expressed the facts 


of life in terms which make a mockery of 
Nehru’s strange course of ‘neutralism in favor 
of Red China’: ‘Today it is Tibet. Tomorrow 
it may be Nepal, and the day after it may 
be us.” 


“Public opinion may halt this strange 
enchantment from which the Indian govern- 
ment has been suffering and achieve what no 
amount of American foreign aid has been 
able to do,” the paper declared. 


In view of the brutal measures taken by 
the Chinese Communists in suppressing the 
Tibetan uprising, the Aflanta Journal lauded 
the uprising on April 12 by saying: “The 
brave revolt of Tibetans stirred admiration 
everywhere.” And because of this, the Journal 
went on, “many persons couclude that the net 
result of the Tibetan revolt is a loss of pres- 
tige for Red China and consequent gain for 
the West. 


“The West does gain if Asians are disil- 
lusioned with Red China, and apparently 
many Asians are. For too long, they harbored 
a benigh image of the Peking regime, put- 
ting on blinders to its uglier side. And now 
Tibet has made it difficult for them to keep 
their heads in clouds.” 


“But,” warned the Journal, “this doesn’t 
necessarily mean the West now has Asians 
safely in tow. The unanswered question is 
whether Tibet will stiffen Asians against the 
threat of Communism or whether it will do 
the opposite—fill them with so much fear of 
the Chinese colossus that they will become 
more neutralist or subservient to the Chinese.” 


All people age from worry.—Chinese Proverb 
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THE CONTINUING STRUGGLE 


Communist China and the Free World 
By Richard Louis Walker. 
Athene Press, Inc., New York 
150 pages. US$ 2.00 


Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch 


Naa is a special study by Prof. Walker, 
chairman of the Department of Interna- 
tional Studies in the University of South Caro- 
lina, whose earlier work: “CHINA UNDER 
COMMUNISM: The First Five Years” was 
the most comprehensive and best documented 
book on Red China of that period. Dr. 
Walker should cover the Second Five Years 
with the collectivization of farms, the “bloom- 
and-contend” campaign, and the “people’s 
communes” with the same degree of scholarly 
documentation. 


In the interim, he has written a very 
useful little book on the “continuing struggle” 
between Red China and the free world. 


The author says “Premier” Chou En-lai 
dramatized the global nature of the continu- 
ing struggle when he interrupted his tour of 
Southeast Asia and flew to Moscow, to throw 
the full weight of the Peiping regime behind 
Russia’s suppression of the Hungarian bid 
for freedom. This should be kept in mind 
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when Chou talks about peaceful coexistence 
today. When the Dalai Lama, safe in India, 
shattered the Red myth of his “abduction,” 
Chou broadcast Peiping’s desire “to develop 
friendly, good-neighborly relations with all 
our neighbors.” He said piously,” (Com- 
munist) China does not want to threaten or 
harm anybody.” So Chou told the bombed- 
out civilians of Kinmen over the radio; “We 
love you....hereafter we will bomb you 
only every other day.” 


Dr. Walker wants free people everywhere 
to note how “internal and external policies” 
of the Reds are related, as when the Berlin 
blockade of 1948-9 served to take the attention 
of the West away from the conquést of main- 
land China by the Communists. 


While some (probably most) Western 
people look upon Red China as a “menace,” 
there are others (mostly neutrals) who think 
“a strong China is a force for peace.” To 
analyze the economic base and future -pros- 
pects of China’s new-found power, to relate 
its motivation to its directions and goals, is 
the task of Dr. Walker’s study. 


Because of some very real achievements, 
and much propaganda in unsubstantiated 
claims, the author cautions the free world to 
beware of “the fine art of Soviet ‘percentage- 
manship,’ which the Communist Chinese are 
adept at using,—baffling readers by percent- 
ages carried out to the fourth decimal place, 
percentages which are already percents of 
another percentage figure, together with such 
adjectives as ‘stupendous’ and ‘overfulfilled’.” 
The author cites a survey of Kirin province 
where about 50% of the collectives kept faulty 
books or no books at all. In Szechuan, a 
certain 15% income increase was announced 
by the cadres as 52%. In statistics on Man- 
churian production, 1700 wells were reported 
instead of an actual 700, while in another 
case the production of fertilizer was doubled 
in the reports. 

Domestic austerity for the sake of inter- 
national prestige is shown in the case of 
exporting cotton to 28. countries in 1957, 
despite the fact that the inadequate ration 
at home was cut twice during the year. 
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Peiping also exported cars, buses and road- 
building equipment in 1958 at prices lower 
than those paid to import these same things 
from other countries. So with the dumping 
of goods in Hongkong at prices below cost 
of manufacture, including consumer goods 
denied their own people. 


Population growth is one of Communist 
China’s greatest problems, but they keep up a 
good front by publishing articles like: “It 
Is a Good Thing to Have a Large Popula- 
tion,” claiming that it means greater strength 
and greater production. It is in line with the 
“big leap forward” and Peiping’s pose as an 
“unchallengeable world power.” 


The author has ample evidence of extreme 
hostility on the part of the Communist 
leadership to minority people, including the 
Moslems, despite seemingly persuasive prop- 
aganda about religious freedom directed 
toward Moslem areas ‘of the non-Communist 
world. The same is true of the contradiction 
between the religious freedom promised the 
Tibetans, and the cruel attacks on monks and 
the bombing of their lamaseries. (This oc- 
curred since the book came out, of course, 
but supports his statement.) 


Instead of relaxing tensions, removing 
trade barriers, or recognizing the Chinese 
Communist regime, Western opposition should 
remain firm so that China will use its leverage 
(of size, manpower and propaganda value) in 
demands on Russia for aid, until tensions 
between the partners becomes serious. The 
author sees the practically irrevocable com- 
mitment to Russia as leader in the socialist 
bloc—as shown by following the line in the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact, the Japanese-Soviet Pact, 
Yalta, the Rugsian looting of Manchuria, 
crushing the Hungarian freedom-fighters, and 
attacking Tito, (not all of which were in the 
national interest of Red China). Yet, shortly 
thereafter, he stresses the possibility that 
Chinese national pride and xenophobia may 
yet cause tensions with the Soviet “big broth- 
ers” of serious nature. 


The myth of invincibility is played on 
every occasion. Whenever the Red Chinese 
talk of united front, or peaceful coexistence, 


we should remind the free world that “their 
aim to conquer the world for Communism 
remains unchanged.” 


The author is very clear on Communist 
China’s “organizational weapon” in Asia. 
Utilizing Lenin’s view that “Politics is war 
without bloodshed, and war is politics with 
bloodshed,” they use trained nationals to 
return to their own countries for sabotage, 
propaganda and subversion. They use both 
covert and overt methods. It is usually easy 
to stir up the masses against their govern- 
ments in under-developed countries, for the 
governments have few resources for satisfying 
the needs of the people. Then these covert 
leaders come out (overtly) as the “voice of 
the oppressed people.” The Communist bloc 
invites these self-styled leaders to international 
conferences to give them prestige. If neces- 
sary, they finally resort to open warfare, as 
in the Civil War in China. Once in control, 
the victorious Communist forces take over 
complete. totalitarian control, and that area 
or country is sealed off from the free world. 


Dr. Walker exposes the “cultural weapon,” 
so popular today—the conferences, delega- 
tions, exhibitions, festivals, athletic contests, 
and guided tours—which so impress visitors 
with the overflow of hospitality, and makes 
even the USA fall for more trade or relaxed 
tensions. 


After showing both the strength and the 
weaknesses of Red Ghina, he asks: What are 
the answers to the problem of the continuing. 
struggle? He makes six practical suggestions 
for facing up to the continuing, and global, 
struggle. 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD AND OURS 


By Walter Lippmann 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston 


Reviewed by Hang Chow 


his is a siren song which may lure unwary 
sailors of the American ship of ‘state to 
destruction. A pamphlet of only four short 
articles, this work of an ill-informed writer 
should be conveniently forgotten, except for 
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the fact that its contents have been published 
in 150 newspapers in the United States and 
other countries. Just because the contents of 
this book have been so widely circulated, a 
brief comment is called for. 


The four articles appearing in the book 
were written following a two-week visit of 
sthe Soviet Union by the author in 1958. Two 
of these were about his two-hour interview 
with Khrushchev. It thus shows that neither 
his knowledge of Soviet Russia, nor his 
acquaintance with Nikita Khrushchev, nor, 
as will be shown presently, his understanding 
of the conditions of the countries mentioned 
in his book, India and Red China included, 
has anything to commend the writer to the 
public. It is true that not all the journalists 
traveling in Russia had a chance to interview 
Khrushchev. But the mere fact that 


Khrushchev is willing to devote two hours to 
an American journalist means that he hasan 
ax to grind, and whatever information and 
impression that this boss of the Kremlin wants 
to convey should be taken with a grain of salt. 
Failure to take this precaution invalidates all 


the observations he made in his Russian trip. 


For instance, instead of discerning that 
Communism is founded on aggression and 
conquest of the non-Communist world, he 
gives credence to Khrushchev’s view that the 
United States and governments of the non- 
Communist countries will not allow Russia 
and (Red) China to consummate the revolu- 
tion which they are leading in Asia and in 
Africa. In other words, he talks as if the 
United States were the aggressor in Asia and 
Africa instead of Russia and Red China. By 
implication he talks as if they had the right 
to win primacy of Asia and Africa and that 
to stop them is tantamount to a crime. 


Because of this warped view of his, the 
cure he proposed is all wry. “The Communists 
are expanding in Asia,” says he, “because 
they are demonstrating a way, at present the 
only obviously effective way, of raising 
quickly the power and the standard of living 
of a backward people. The only convincing 
answer to that must be a demonstration by 
the non-Communist nations that there is 
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another and more humane way of overcoming 
the immemorial poverty and weakness of the 
Asian peoples.” He wants his country and its 
Western partners to do their best to make 
neutralist India serve as the demonstration. 
“For the Communists are proving their case 
in big countries like Russia and China. We 
shall have to prove our case, that material 
progress can be had with civil liberty.” 


Lippmann, however, has neither got the 
facts of his premises straight, nor has he 
proved the soundness of his conclusion be- 
cause he is either ignorant of the facts or he 
purposely overlooks them. Through ruthless 
aggression and by virtue of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, Russia has certainly gained a 
great deal of power since she came under the 
Communist rule. But after more than forty 
years under the Soviets, the standard of living 
has not been at all improved. If anything, 
production of grain was less than before the 
revolution. With the exception of the Com- 
munist hierarchy, the people are more poverty- 
stricken than ever before. Anyway, few 
visitors to the Soviet Union are impressed by 
the high living standard of the people. Nor 
have there been any praises heaped on the 
Chinese Communists for their improvement 
of the standard of living of the Chinese people 
on the mainland after their ten years of control. 
People from Afro-Asian countries that have 
been provided with free passage to visit Rus- 
sia and Red China are initially disposed 
toward Communism, or they wouldn’t havé 
been invited. For this reason there is no way 
to convince them that they should not make 
their country over after the image of Russia 
or Red China. What they see in India will 
not make much difference. 


As for making India a shining example 
of what the United States and_its Western 
partners can do, any attempt in this direction 
will be labor lost. In the past few years, 
India has been receiving aid from both the 
Soviet bloc and the United States, but she 
has gone deeper and deeper into financial 
difficulty. If by a miracle, the Western na- 
tions succeeded in making over India, the 
Soviet Union would claim most of the credit, 
as she is working hard to bring that country 











into the Communist orbit. 


Thus Lippmann is talking in the air. He 
does not know his subjects well enough to 
write and make recommendations about them. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
especially when that little was gained through 
a short two-week visit of such a big country 


like Russia. When this is compounded ° with 
a megalomania of a prophet handing out 
political remedies for the unwary, it can be 
most disastrous for his country and all those 
foolish enough to pay attention to what he 
says. 
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The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
News Release on May 11, 1959 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued 
today the following news release: 


On April 28, 1959, the Government of 
the Republic of China directed the Chi- 
nese Ambassador to Turkey, Mr. Shao 
Yu-lin, to proceed to the United Kingdom 
of Libya to convey its felicitations on 
the occasion of the wedding ceremony of 
the Libyan Crown Prince on April 30. 
Ambassador Shao was also instructed to 
negotiate with the Libyan Government 
for the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. These 
negotiations having been successfully 
concluded, an exchange of notes took 
place at Benghazi on May 10 between 
Ambassador Shao and His Excellency 
Abdulmagid Coobar, Prime Minister and 
concurrently Foreign Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Libya, confirming 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Republic of China and the 
United Kingdom of Libya as well as the 
latter’s consent to the opening of an em- 
bassy in Libya by the Government of the 
Republic of China. 


Freedom versus Slavery in-China 
by Wen Yuan-ning 


he subject of my talk to-day is Freedom 
T versus Slavery in China, but almost all I 
shall have to say will be on the commune 
system, recently introduced by the Chinese 
communist regime. Its success will mean ab- 
ae Editor's Note—This is the text of an address recently delivered by His Excellency Wen Yuan-ning, Chi- 
nese Ambassador to Greece, before the Propeller Club, Athens, 
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solute slavery for more than 500 million people, 
with grave economic and political . repercus- 
sions throughout the world. Its failure, on the 
other hand, will spell the doom of Mao Tse- 
tung and his clique and bring in the possi- 
bility of mass uprisings for freedom through- 
out China. There would in that case be no 
repetition of what had occurred in. Hungary, 
where precious lives had been lost in vain be- 
cause there was no alternative government in 
being, with an organized army of its. own, 
ready to take over from the then crumbling 
Red regime in that satellite country. In, such 
an eventuality in continental China, instant 
help would come from the Government of Free 
China in Taiwan. And that help would not be 
in the form of pious UN resolutions, but in the 
blood and lives and treasure of brothers and 
fellow compatriots with an organized, expe- 
rienced, administrative personnel, prepared to 
assume at any moment the reins of govern- 
ment, and with a well-equipped force of 600,- 
000, capable of forming the nucleus of a large 
revolutionary army of continental proportions. 


Why has the Chinese, communist regime 
embarked on the mad un-Chinese commune 
system, which had once been tried by Stalin 
and then almost immediately abandoned? 
There are two reasons: 


One, the Chinese communists have been 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the results of their 
past agricultural policies. Being essentially an 
agricultural country, the prosperity of China 
depends upon a sound agricultural. econ- 
omy. Her population of more than 500 mil- 
lion, with a yearly increase of about 13 mil- 
lion, requires an abundance of foodstuffs; 
Over and above this, there must be a suffi+ 
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cient surplus of agricultural products to pro- 
vide raw materials for her factories. Capital 
investments, too, for industrial undertakings 
in the communist planned economy have to 
be obtained from the sale or barter of agri- 
cultural products. But so far agriculture on 
the Chinese mainland has failed to meet ade- 
quately those needs. 


To increase agricultural production, the 
Chinese Reds have resorted to (1) reclamation 
of waste lands; (2) development of mountain- 
‘ous areas; and (3) intensive cultivation of land 
already tilled and irrigated. They have fail- 
ed except in their scheme for the reclamation 
‘of land in remote areas: and in this they have 
only succeeded by forcible removal of peas- 
ants from one part of the country to another. 
According to figures released by the commu- 
nists themselves, the yield per unit area in 
the period between 1953 and 1957 was below 
the average productivity index for the ten 
years before the Sino-Japanese War under 
Nationalist rule. 


No doubt the failure to increase agricul- 
tural production has been due to sabotage, pas- 
sive resistance, and lack of cooperation on the 
part of the Chinese peasants, who mistrust their 
communist masters, and have good reasons for 
doing so. Before coming to power, Mao Tse- 
tung promised land to the landless, thus win- 
ning their support. Once on the saddle, he 
started his so-called “land reform programme” 
by robbing the landowners of their land and 
distributing it to every tiller of the soil. The 
landowners naturally became his enemies, and 
the former landless peasants equally natural- 
ly his friends; but the latter instead of show- 
ing their gratitude by giving up to Mao’s ré- 
gime most of what they had sowed and reap- 
ed, sat down to enjoy the fruits of their labour. 
In spite of intensive propaganda to make the 
peasants understand their duty of voluntarily 
sacrificing themselves by eating less and turn- 
ing over their surplus of agricultural products 
to the régime, their response did not comé up 
to Mao’s expectations. In consequence, Mao 
had to take back most of the land, previous- 
ly given to-the landless peasants, and turned 
it over to the 750,000 cooperatives which. had 
been set up in his “collectivization plan,” on- 
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ly allowing to each peasant a small allotment 
that he could call his own, in order to grow 
vegetables and rear pigs, ducks and chicken, 
By this step, Mao alienated the’ peasantry~as 
a whole. Thus to the number of the disafféct- 
ed who included at first only the former land= 
owners was now added the vast mass of thé 
peasantry who had enjoyed for a very brief 
period the possession of land. Being discon- 
tented with their lot, and feeling aggrieved 
because they had been cheated by Mao, they, 
as was to be expected, did everything they 
could to cheat him in their turn; and they did 
this by absenteeism, sabotage and refusing to 
work as hard for Mao’s 750,000 cooperatives 


-as they had done for theinselves. The result 


was the low yield of foodstuffs in 1957 and 
the decline of the production of other agri- 
cultural products. This general lowering of 
agricultural production greatly retarded in- 
dustrialization, that depended for its capital 
investments on the sale of-agricultural prod- 
ucts. Hence the failure of the communist 
régime’s first five-year plan (1953-1957). The 
measure of this failure can be gauged by the 
state of affairs in Manchuria, which is the 
show window of what the Red régime has done 
in the development of heavy industry, and to 
which all foreign tourists and journalists are 
taken on conducted tours when they visit 
China. Mr. Chow Ching-wen, a, native of 
Manchuria and a recent escapee from com- 
munist China, who had till December, 1956, 
held high posts in that régime, had this to 
say of his native place in an interview on 
August Ist, 1958, at Hongkong: “Industry in 
Manchuria was built up by the Japanese. As 
regards their so-called achievements what the 
Chinese communists have done is simply to 
change a set of Russians for Japanese. Up 
till now, the production figures for both heavy 
and light industry in Manchuria have not 
yet come up to those attained under Japanese 
management.” ; 

Under the above circumstances, Mao was 


therefore forced to introduce the commune 
system. ‘ 


But there is a second reason: Because of 
general discontent against his régime among 
the peasantry who compose more than 65% of 
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the population, and upon whose help he had 
originally risen to power, Mao has found it 
imperative to institute a tighter control over 
the people for fear of mass uprisings. This 
the commune system apparently affords. Be- 
fore it can be understood how the commune 
system does this, it is necessary to know its 
nature, its management and its advantages 
from the communist point.of view, 


The people’s commune, according to Mao 
Tse-tung, is “a transitional form of organiza- 
tion from collective ownership towards own- 
ership by the whole people.” It is. intended 
to be “the basic unit for the development of 
communist society in the future.” 


The agricultural cooperatives, which . the 
communists had set up in the past, were sim- 
ple productive units. The people’s commune, 
on the other hand, is not only a multiple- 
purpose economic unit, an amalgamation’ of 
the strictly agricultural cooperative, the hand- 
icrafts cooperative, the supply and market- 
ing cooperative, the credit cooperative and the 
transportation cooperative, but it also serves 
an all-inclusive combination of political, 
cultural, economic, military, and social func- 
tions. It is in fact an organization of work- 
ers, farmers, merchants, students and soldiers, 
all in one vast prison, so to speak. 


The organization of the people’s commune 
follows the principle of “one village, one com- 
mune.” Sometimes several villages are coin- 
bined into one commune, depending upon 
local conditions. The size of a commune va- 
ries from a little over 4,000 to more than 23,000 
families. According to the latest figures pub- 
lished by the communists, nearly 95% of the 
whole of continental China has been organ- 
ized into about 25,000 communes. 

~The over-all administrative machinery of 
the commune, responsible for law and order 
and also for directing the work of the com- 
mune, as a whole, is “the commune manage- 
ment committee,” whose members are com- 
posed of the original “village people’s commit- 
tee,” with the original village chief becoming 
chief. of the commune. . The village Commu- 
nist Party boss originally assigned to. spy into 
village affairs has now the. same job, of . spy~ 
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ing into commune affairs. 


All, irrespective of sex, between the ages 


‘of 18 and 50 must take part in the activities of 


the commune. Each and every man and wom- 
an are workers, farmers and soldiers rolled 
into one, They are organized into divisions, 
regiments, battalions, and companies, just like 
an army. All must receive military. training. 
As conscript labour, armies, they are expected 


to do productive work in time of peace; and 
_as conscript armed forces, they are supposed 


to be ready to fight in time of war. 


Private life is abolished. Everybody has 
to eat in communal kitchens, bathe in coni- 
munal bathhouses, sleep in communal dormi- 
tories, read in communal reading-rooms, and 
even their leisure should be enjoyed com- 
munally. The communist slogan has it: “I 
am for everybody, and everybody is for me.” 
Even husbands and -wives are not allowed to 
be with one another except at stated in- 
tervals, 


From the above, it will readily be seen 
what a tight control, at least on paper, the 
Communist Party will henceforth have on 
practically everyone in continental China. 
One of its objects in instituting the commune 
system is of course to squeeze the last ounce 
of energy out of every man, woman and child, 
in order to carry out at.all cost Mao’s pro- 
gramme of industrialization, “to, catch up and 
overpass the industrial production of. Eng- 
land,” so runs one of the communist slogans, 
“within 15. years.” But there is no doubt 
about it, that another objective of the com- 
mune system is the suppression of all incipi- 
ent revolutionary tendencies and the consolida- 
tion .of communist rule in Chima. Judged 
from this angle, the bombardment of Quemoy 
and the creation of tension in the Taiwan 
Straits between August 23rd until the end of 
last_year may be regarded as. mere pretexts 
for pushing through the commune system and 
suppressing all possible counter-revolutionary 
movements inside the country. 

The short period of “let a hundred flowers 
bloom and a hundred schools. contend” .in 
the early months of 1957 was initiated to. find 
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out how the wind was blowing among the 
people after eight years of communist rule. 
The communists never expected that discon- 
tent against their rule would be so vocal, so 
widespread and so virulent. When the situa- 
tion worsened day by day, they were forced 
to violent measures of suppression. The screw 
was gradually tightened. Now that the Chi- 
nese Reds cannot very well back down, they 
are compelled willy-nilly to go the whole 
hog with the commune system as a last re- 
sort. ‘This was what the communist propa- 
ganda boss Lu Ting-yi had in mind when he 
said of the commune system that the Chinese 
Reds were now engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle. 


From what I have said above, it is quite 
obvious that the Chinese communists expect 
to derive from the commune system certain 
benefits, of which the following may be noted: 


(1) Simplification and greater concentra- 
tion of the social structure. From something 
like 750,000 cooperatives, there are now only 
about 25,000 communes. Savings in adminis- 
trative expenses could thus be made, manage- 
ment would be more centralized and control 
tighter on the people. In this way, too, it 
would be so much easier for the communists 
to carry out their party, political, economic, 
cultural and social programmes. 


(2) Through the commune system, an im- 
mense army of people’s militia is in being, 
for the purpose of maintaining peace and or- 
der and of suppressing any tendency to revolt 
among the discontented. In peace time, the 
militia composed of all men and women be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 50 is one huge camp of 
slave labour in war time, it becomes automati- 
cally a vast barrack of slave soldiers. Besides, 
economy could be effected in military ex- 
penditure, because instead of the State having 
to spend money for the transportation cost 
and the uniform of every man sent to certain 
centres for military training, henceforth this 
would not be necessary as every man would 
be trained in his own commune. 


(3) By uprooting and completely destroy- 
ing the old family and social structure, mak- 
ing all persons mere cogs in a gigantic state 
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machine, the Communist Party hopes to 
change the mentality and social attitudes of 
the people so that divided loyalty will no 
longer exist among them, but only loyalty to 
the State. 

(4) By abolishing private property of 
any kind, even such things as household and 
kitchen utensils and making everyone a hired 
servant of the State, absolutely depenednt 
on the commune for food, lodging and clothes, 
the Communist Party has in its hands a whip 
to push through any programme, industrial 
or agricultural, by the simple expedient of 
withholding food from those whom the com- 
mune Party bosses consider as not having ful- 
filled their quota of work, however onerous 
and unreasonable. 


The above are some of the possible ad- 
vantages on paper which the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party can hope to reap from its com- 
mune system. But on the other side of the 
balance sheet, there are also grave disadvan- 
tages of which the following are the most 
obvious: 


(1) Since the commune is an all-inclu- 
sive combination of productive, political, mili- 
tary and economic functions, its management 
must perforce require a personnel of a very 
high degree of scientific, administrative and 
technical skill. Without such a personnel, 
there would be utter confusion and chaos, 
leading not only to decreased production and 
general decline of the people’s livelihood, but 
also to demoralization of the Party bosses who 
have to administer the commune system. And 
how on earth could such a personnel be found 
and trained in a few months since the estab- 
lishment of the commune system? 


(2) In the commune system, the people 
become the slaves and the Party bosses, who 
administer it, the masters. Men who become 
masters of slaves very soon develop a certain 
kind of arrogance towards those under them. 
Hence, resentment and hatred are bound to 
be felt by the people towards the Party boss- 
es. Frictions in the working of the system 
would naturally arise, sharper than those 
which had existed during the period of col- 
lectivization. Sabotage, dissatisfaction, little 
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enthusiasm for work, and even active resist- 
ance would continue to increase. 


(3) By organizing the whole country into 
communes, the Chinese Red régime has put 
in the hands of the masses a ready-made or- 
ganization and weapon which can be turned 
against it, should they rise up in revolt. The 
commune is a double-edged sword, which can 
cut both ways. 


(4) Now that the lot of the soldiers and 
their families is one with the peasants in the 
commune system, they share a common grudge 
against the régime because of their harsh and 
slavish life. A breakdown in army discipline 
is not unlikely under such conditions. Who 
can say that such an eventuality will not take 
place when desperation makes men willing 
to do anything rather than live as miserable 
slaves? 


I have now almost done with what I wish 
to say. I have only one word more. 


Speaking as a Chinese, J am sure that the 
commune system will fail in China. It is a- 
gainst the tradition, the historical background 
and the mode of life of the Chinese people. 


The typical Chinese attitude towards any 
form of government is that it is a necessary 
evil. ‘The less it interferes with their lives 
the better. Especially of the Chines peasants, 
is it true to say that they like to be left 
alone. To them the commune system with 
its continuous and pettifogging interference 
with their lives must be hateful in the ex- 
treme. 


Speaking as a man as a representative of 
humanity, I hope that the commune system 
will fail. It degrades men and women into 
ats, into robots, into slaves. If it were to 
succeed, then the future of the world would 
be dark indeed. It would mean that a gigantic 
system of slavery would have succeeded; and 
as you all know, nothing succeeds like success. 
And I am afraid to think what a successful 
militaristic communism of the Mao brand 
will do next. 


Nothing less than a struggle between free- 
dom and slavery is going on in China. The 
two protagonists are, on the one side, Free 
China. under the leadership of President 
Chiang. Kai-shek, and, on the other, Mao’s 
China which stands for slavery. Which side 
do you want to win? Choose. 





A summary of 
important events 
from March 16 to 
April 15 


March 16 During a royal banquet given by 
King Hussein this night in honor of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek, the leaders of the two 
countries pledged to cooperate with each 
other in the joint struggle against world 
Communism and in their efforts to maintain 
world peace. 

Meeting the press at the Golden Dragon 
Pavilion of the Grand Hotel, King Hussein 
expressed complete satisfaction at the results 
of his visit. “I should like to take this op- 
portunity to say how pleased and gratified I 
have been during my stay in Free China. 
Here I know a nation determined to live a 
glorious and an honorable life under the 
leadership of an able and devoted President. 
I am confident that this nation will ultimate- 
ly achieve its noble aims,” the King said before 
nearly 80 newsmen. King Hussein also praised 
Chinese armed forces and the economic prog- 
ress here, and said that Sino-Jordanian co- 
operation should be further strengthened by 
this visit. 

17 King Hussein of Jordan left Taipei today 
after an eight-day state visit to the Republic 
of China at the invitation of President Chiang 
Kai-shek. In a joint communique issued be- 
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fore the King’s departure, the two leaders 
emphasized the need for the free nations 
to “strengthen their unity and cooperation 
in order to protect their national existence, 
freedom and independence, and to defend 
the principle of right and justice in the 
world.” The King and the President also 
“express their sincere desire and determina 
tion to promote increasing cooperation be 
tween the two countries in the political, eco 
nomic, cultural and technical fields.” 


18 Taiwan Sugar Corporation signed a con 
tract today to provide technical experts and 
service to Vietnam for the establishment of 
three sugar factories in that Southeast Asian 
country. Under the contract, which was. the 
first one of its kind signed by the Republic 
of China, the Taiwan Sugar Corporation 
was to send a 10-man technical mission to 
Saigon to help the Vietnamese Government 
in mapping out plans for the construction 
of three sugar mills in Vietnam. 


19 The Cabinet decided at its regular week 
ly meeting on the appointment of Mr. Chang 
Li-sheng, Secretary General of Kuomintang 
Headquarters, to be Ambassador to Japan. 
The Government also appointed Political 
Vice Minister of the Ministry of Foreign Af 
fairs Shen Chang-huan to be Ambassador to 
Spain. Administrative Vice Minister S.K 
Chow will be shifted to the post vacated by 
Shen as Political Vice Minister. In the For- 
eign Ministry, the shifts of vice-ministers are 
in line with the foreign service personnel 
system. 


20 President Chiang Kai-shek conferred to- 
day posthumous honor upon three late deputy 
commanders of the Kinmen garrison, who 
were killed on the first day of the Commu 
nist artillery bombardment of that outlying 
post. The three were Army Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Chao Chia-hsiang, Army Lieutenant 
General Chi Hsin-wen and Air Force Major 
General Chang Chieh. 


The Taiwan Postal Administration in- 
augurated the phonopost service today as one 
of the highlights of Free China’s Postal Day. 
23 The Chinese Government decorated out- 
going Japanese Ambassador Kensuke Hori- 
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milia: 


nouchi with the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Brilliant, Star. 

Eight Chinese Communist jet planes in-+ 
vaded the air of the offshore island of Kin- 
men today for the first time since last autumn, 
according to a brief communique of the Min- 
istry of National Defense. 


% The five-day Provincial Administra- 
tive Conference closed. Its 73 resolutions 
fall under four categories of civil affairs, 
finance, reconstruction and culture, with a 
call for a general pay increase for the 145,000 
provincial and local government officials. The 
conferees also recommended strengthening the 
power of mayors and magistrates by author- 
izing them to handle efficiency ratings of 
their subordinates and vesting them with 
authority to demote those who prove ineffi- 
cient. 


% President conferred 


Chiang Kai-shek 


with top government and Kuomintang offi- 
cials on the means of helping the anti-Com- 
munist fighters in Tibet, who had risen in 
arms against the Chinese Communists. 


2 In a messagé on Youth Day, 


Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek urged the nation’s 
youth “to support the righteous war now 
being waged against Communist despotism 
by our Tibetan brethren.” He also pointed 
out that “in the heart of every youth 
on the mainland is smouldering a war 
which will turn ‘everybody against the Com- 
munists,’ and cause ‘the entire nation to op- 
pose tyranny. The current revolutionary 
war in Tibet is a proof that the volcano 
hidden in every Chinese heart will soon erupt 
into flames.” 


One hundred thousand youths paraded 
through downtown Taipei in demonstration 
of their support to Tibetan freedom fighters. 
The mammoth demonstration started im- 
mediately after President Kai-shek urged the 
youths to follow the steps of the martyrs of 
I911’s and render their support to Tibetan 
compatriots in the struggle against the Com- 
munists. - : 
81 Turkish Defense Minister Ethem Men- 
deres arrived in Taipei for a four-day’ fa- 
miliarization tour of Taiwan. Minister Men- 
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deres, accompanied by Réar-Admiral Adnan 
Kaynar and Captain Turgut Duyulmazer, 
eamé here'at the joint. invitation of Chinese 
Defense Minister’ Yu Ta-wei and Chief of 
General Staff General Wang Shu-ming, both 
of whom met him at.the airport. 


April 1 More than 50 students of the Taiwan 
Normal University volunteered to help the 
Tibetan freedom fighters. They requested 
the government. to send, them, over to Tibet, 
and were confident that the volunteer. move- 
ment would be enthusiastically supported by 
students of Other universities and colleges in 
the Republic of China. 


Minister of Interior Tien Chiung-chin dis- 
closed that the Government was planning to 
organize all able-bodied men ‘of the 10,000 
Chinese refugees stranded on the Yunnan 
border into guerrilla forces. 


2 The Executive Yuan approved a réecom- 
mendation’ submitted by the Ministry of 
Finance for the flotation of N'T $400,000,000 of 
short-term national bonds. Finance Minister 
C. K. Yen told the press that the bonds, to 
be redeemed in two to ‘three years, would 
not be compulsorily allotted’ and are not to 
be bought by the Central. Bank or Bank of 
Taiwan. 

President Chiang Kai-shek entertained 

the US North American Air Defense Com- 
mander General and Mrs. Earl E. Patridge 
at breakfast and had a 45-minute talk with 
his guests at his official residence. 
4 Vice President and Premier Chen Cheng 
sent a message to the Dalai Lama in India 
in which he asked the leader of the Tibetans 
to take good care of -his health because the 
anti-Communist movement on the roof of the 
world was dependent on his leadership. 


The Government had mapped out a five- 
year agricultural development program to 
meet the growing need of an ever-growing 
population, Economic Affairs Minister Yang 
Chi-tseng said today. He told the Economic 
Affairs Committee of the Legislative Yuan 
that the program envisaged these annual 
production goals; 2,200,000 tons of rice, 80,000 
tons of wheat and 93,000 tons of soybean. 


Before his departure after a four-day visit 
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to the Republic of China, Turkish Defense 
Minister Ethem Menderes declared that he 
was convinced that “the efforts of the Chinese 
Government and people towards the attain- 
ment of the national goal will definitely be 
rewarded with success... The stable and 
happy life being enjoyed by the Chinese 
people here in Taiwan is sufficient proof of 
the success.” 


6 Addressing the opening ceremony of the 
Far East Agricultural Extension and Infor- 
mation Workship at the National Taiwan 
University, Vice President Chen Cheng urged 
delegates from seven Asian countries to the 
workshop to exchange their experience and 
new ideas in the improvement of agricultural 
production in order to improve regional 
economy in Asia. 


7 Vice President and Premier Chen Cheng 
declared today that encouragement of revolu- 
tionary movements on the mainland and 
stepping up of countermeasures for recovery 
of the mainland were two of the major tasks 
for the year 1959. Outlining his administrative 
policies for this year at a session of the 
Legislative Yuan, the Premier reaffirmed the 
government policy of using principally po- 
litical means for regaining the Chinese main- 
land. In order to make the “political counter- 
offensive” a success, the Vice President prom- 
ised that his administration would (1) step up 
reconstruction of Taiwan, increase the overall 
strength of political, military, economic and 
cultural aspects; (2) unite all anti-Communist 
patriots at home and abroad to create more 
favorable conditions for mainland revolution 
and to aid the revolutionary forces on the 
mainland; and (3) to strengthen diplomatic 
policy in order to win sympathy and support 
for the cause of the Republic of China. 


9 President Chiang Kai-shek cabled a mes- 
sage of congratulations in Chinese to Emperor 
Hirohito of Japan on the occasion of the 


wedding of Japanese Crown Prince Akihito, 
which took place in Tokyo on April 10. 


11 Reporting on the world situation of the 
last nine months at a meeting held in the 
Presidential Office, Foreign Minister Huang 
Shao-ku warned of the constant danger of a 
renewed Communist attack on the offshore 
islands. He said Soviet Russia might at any 
time direct its Peiping puppets to start a 
big-scale adventure in the Taiwan Straits to 
coordinate with the Soviet plot against Berlin, 


12 Mongolian leaders in Taiwan decided at 
a meeting to establish a 17-member special 
committee to take charge of planning ef- 
fective steps to support the Tibetan freedom 
fighters. j 
18 The Government proposed to draft 1% 
year-old able-bodied men into military service, 
The existing law stipulated that conscription 
begins at the age of 20. The aim of the 
proposal was to keep the nation’s armed 
forces young. For regular military service 
the Cabinet recommended a two-year period 
for army recruits and three years for navy 
and air force replacements. After discharge, 
the servicemen would be placed on the re 
servist list until the age of 45. 


14 Japanese. Ambassador Sadao Iguchi 
presented today his credentials to President 


Chiang Kai-shek at the presidential building, 


15 General L. L. Lemnitzer, Vice Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army, arrived in Taipei 
today to confer with Chinese and Americas 
military leaders here. The General was 
entertained by President Chiang Kai-shek at 
a dinner given at the latter’s residence in the 
evening. a 

US$15,000 was remitted by the Free China 


Relief Association as a relief fund to t ; 


Tibetan refugees in India. It was donat 


by the Chinese people from all walks of life 


both at home and abroad. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Lions International 
District 300, Republic of China 


Taipei, May 12, 1959 

To the Chief Editor 
Free China Review 
Taipei 
Dear Chief Editor: 

Enclosed please find a copy of the letter 
addressed to the President of the Internation- 
al Association of Lions Clubs. We-.would 


appreciate it very much if you would publish 
this letter in the Free China Review. 


Cordially yours, 

William C. S. Ma 
Acting District Governor 
District 300 

Lions International 


o€ * x % 


President Dudley L. Simms 

Lions International 

29 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
* Taipei May 9, 1959 

Dear President Simms: 

The enclosed photostatic Congressional 
Record in which an editorial column origi- 
nally published in the January 22, 1959 issue 
of the Monterey Park Progress, Monterey 
Park, California, is included, has come to 
our notice. Being self-explanatory; the article 
deals with a discussion of the Monterey Lions 
Club on the question of the recognition of 
the Chinese Communist regime. 


On the basis of the general principle 
that the Lions Clubs, being non-political 
organizations, should not enter into discus- 
sions on topic of political and religious na- 
ture, the Lions Clubs of this District have 
so far refrained from being engaged in ac- 
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tivities inconsistent with. the high purposes 
for which Lions Clubs are founded. 


However, since the Monterey Lions Club 
held a public discussion on the question of 
the recognition of the Chinese Communist 
regime, which the Lions Clubs here consider 
as extremely unfortunate, inappropriate and 
imprudent, we cannot remain. silent lest 
silence might be interpreted as a tacit agree- 
ment with Monterey Lion’s resolution on so 
important a subject. Therefore, we are im- 
pelled to state the following: 


In the first place, Lionism stands for 
liberty of every individual, fraternal love 
between men, races and countries and volun- 
tary performance of useful social service to 
our communities, In other words, Lionism 
is positively opposed to Communism which 
bases itself on hatred, suspicion, brutal force, 
and autocratic rule, and categorically denies 
all spiritual values and democratic principles 
that are the essence of Lionism. It is there- 
fore clear that where Communism prevails, 
Lionism cannot exist because the two are 
absolutely irreconcilable. To condone Com- 
munism would amount to a betrayal of the 
very ideals and principles to which the Lions 
of the whole world are dedicated. 


Secondly, the Chinese Communists, since 
their occupation of the mainland with the 
help of Soviet Russia, have murdered tens of 
millions of innocent Chinese. Following the 
ruthless imposition of the “Commune” System, 
all Chinese under the Communist tyrannical 
rule, have been deprived of their freedoms, 
properties and homes. Today the Chinese 
mainland is in actuality a vast slave labour 
camp where parents and children, husbands 
and wives are separated and people forced to 
work 18 hours per day but only given starva- 


tion rations. The recent bloody suppression 
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of Tibetan people’s political and religious 
freedoms has added another glaring example 
to the brutality and barbarism of the 
Chinese Communists. Such an inhuman and 
terrorist regime which represents the forces of 
evil bringing untold misery and sufferings to 
hundreds of millions of people is abhorrent 
to all men who stand for human dignity, 
individual freedom and spiritual values. 


Thirdly, on the question of whether the 
United States Government should recognize 
the Chinese regime, debates have been going 
on in the United States since 1949. In dis- 
cussing this subject, we must not forget 
the following facts: (1) the Chinese Commu- 
nists massacred a large number of American 
officers and men during the war of Korea; 
(2) the Chinese Communist regime stands 
condemned by the United Nations as ag- 
gressor; (3) the United States Congress has 
repeatedly passed resolutions on non-recogni- 
tion of the Peiping regime; (4) the United 
States. policy of non-recognition has been 
time and again made amply clear by former 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern. Affairs. Thereupon 
the Lions International deliberately took the 
proper step last year in cancelling the two 
Lions Clubs of Tsingtao and Tientsin on the 
Communists occupied China mainland, Again, 
in March this year, you had the creditable 
accomplishment of having established Dis- 
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Early to rise and early to bed make one’s nose and eyes exude 


happiness.—Chinese Proverb 
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trict 300, Lions International in the Republi¢ 
of China. It seems that the Monterey Lion 
Club in its discussion has failed to take ace 
count of these important facts. 5 


Finally, the Monterey Lions cited thaf 
France has diplomatic relations with Peiping 
In fact, France has never extended recogni 
tion to the Chinese Communist regime. Thi 
alone is sufficient to show that those Lion 
who took part in the discussion: were um 
fortunately misinformed. It is an establisheg 
principle that no misinformed public cag 
ever reach a sound and valid conclusion. © 


For the general guidance of the Club 
functions and activities in this District, th 
Republic of China, as well as those of thi 
Lions Clubs the world over, we respectfull 
request that a comment on thé’ Montéré 
Lions Club’s: discussion onthe subject ‘im 
volved be issued by the Lions Internation 
as to whether it was in line with the put 
poses for which the Lions organizations af 
established. A clarification on this importan 
point, we are sure, will greatly help the Lio 
to properly and more effectively carry @ 
their activities and fulfil their duties. 

With fraternal greetings, 

Cordially yours, 
William S. S. Ma 
Acting District Governg 
District 300 ‘ 
Lions International 
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